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THE GOSPEL MIRACLES AND HISTORICAL 
SCIENCE. 


Dogs historical science reject the gospel miracles? Upon the 
answer we give this question must depend our opinion of the fair- 
ness of a recent famous attack upon Christianity, that of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 

Her argument rests upon the assumption that modern historical 
science has declared the gospels unworthy of credence in so far as 
they contain accounts of miracles. It may be formulated thus : 
Students of history have fashioned trustworthy tests of the truth- 
fulness of ancient narratives. Some of them have applied those 
tests to the gospels, and claim to have found that those narratives 
are untrustworthy, at least in their ascription of supernatural 
powers to Jesus Christ. Therefore those who respect the pro- 
cesses and conclusions of historical science must withhold credence 
from the gospel miracles, and keep aloof from a religion which 
demands that Jesus Christ be recognized as a superhuman being. 

This is, I think, a fair summary of the argument wrought into 
“ Robert Elsmere,” and more fully stated in Mrs. Ward’s article 
in the “Nineteenth Century” for March, entitled “The New 
Reformation.” 

The magazine article, to be sure, deals chiefly with the attitude 
of German historical theology towards the miraculous. But as it 
claims this theology to be the only scientific one, the only one which 
fairly applies to the Christian documents the methods of modern 
historical investigation, its argument is identical with that so 
cleverly stated in the novel. 
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It is an excellent argument, provided the assumptions on which 
it rests are true. The historical science of our century has made 
large additions to our knowledge of the past. Its methods have 
been carefully elaborated and severely tested. Educated and 
thoughtful men cannot but respect its conclusions. If it declares 
that the gospels are essentially untrustworthy, if it says that cer- 
tain of their statements, which Christians have believed to contain 
unique and especially God-revealing facts, do not deserve credence, 
then every fair-minded and intelligent Christian must find in the 
assertion a reason for inquiring whether his faith be not vain. 

I make no assumption as to the result of the inquiry. Whether 
Christianity, in case the gospels could not meet the tests applied 
by modern historians to other ancient narratives, could make a 
convincing argument for itself, it is not necessary to ask. It may 
be frankly owned that its lack of historical proof would greatly 
embarrass its efforts to win educated mind. We Christians must 
admit that our religion has a price to pay in our day for the ad- 
vantage of being rooted in uniquely impressive facts, —the neces- 
sity of showing men, trained in scrutinizing the records of the 
past, good proofs that these are facts. 

But if Mrs. Ward’s assumption be not true, of course her 
argument has absolutely no value. I believe that it is not true. 
The minor premise of the argument, “historical students have 
pronounced the gospels untrustworthy in so far as they tell of 
miraculous events or actions,” I believe to be an erroneous and 
misleading statement. I think that it can be shown, and I write 
in the hope of showing, that the view taken by historical science 
of the credibility of the gospels is not that which Mrs. Ward 
thinks it to be, but the contrary one. 

I willingly follow her to Germany to find the result of his- 
torical examination of the documents. The century of patient, 
truth-loving study given the gospels as historical documents, by 
German scholars, entitles them to the credit of leading and repre- 
senting modern historical science in this most important depart- 
ment of investigation. To what conclusions have they come? 

I mean, of course, the scholars who have given themselves to 
gospel criticism. It is with the result of their investigations that 
the present discussion has todo. A cardinal principle of modern 
historical science, it hardly needs to be said, is to study the earliest 
written sources of knowledge respecting the period under inves- 
tigation. These sources are our most important witnesses con- 
cerning the facts sought, and the first step towards gaining them 
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is to find out the value and the testimony of these witnesses. I 
may mention Ranke and Mr. Freeman as conspicuously illustrat- 
ing this feature of sound historical method. The object of our 
present inquiry is the life of Jesus, and our prime sources are 
the earliest records of that life. How long after its close were 
they written, and by whom? Do they contain the testimony 
of eye-witnesses? if so, of presumably honest and well-informed 
ones? This is the scientific way of approaching the question of 
the historicity of the gospel miracles. The trained historian says, 
“These ancient documents are the best authority the ages bring 
to me as regards Jesus’ career; 1 must know what they are, and 
use them.” Baur, for example, owned that Strauss’s procedure, 
in not having built his “ Leben Jesu” upon a thorough criticism 
of the gospels, was unhistorical. This admission from the great 
Tiibingen critic amounts to a proof that no theory of Christ’s 
person and work can have scientific standing which does not rest 
upon a sound explanation of these writings as documents. 

German theologians (to their honor be it spoken) found this 
out a century ago, and set themselves to seeking the origin and 
the date of the gospels. The first three, from their manifestly 
earlier date, as well as from their close mutual relations, received 
special study, and our present argument will be served if we 
confine our attention to this part of the work. It was very faith- 
fully prosecuted. One has only to look into the many volumes 
dealing with the “ synoptic problem,” from Eichhorn to Weiss, to 
be deeply impressed with the love of truth, the patience, and the 
ingenuity which characterize the German mind. The inquiry was 
conducted, it need hardly be said, in a strictly historical spirit. 
The question asked was not what is the most edifying view con- 
cerning these writings, but what are they? What theories of 
their date and genesis best account for their own phenomena, 
taken in connection with the testimony borne to them by the 
earliest Christian writers, and with the facts of early Christi- 
anity ? 

My present purpose does not require a description of the way 
by which these questions were approached, nor of the successive 
steps taken towards a definitive answer. 

To say that the various hypotheses advanced were not arbitrary 
conjectures, but sober and reasonable, if not always sufficient, 
explanations of the phenomena considered, and that each has, on 
the whole, given help toward the solution of the great problem, is 
only cheerfully to assent to Mrs. Ward’s praise of German his- 
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torical theology as truly scientific. What are the results of the 
discussion? It has brought the most important specialists to 
these conclusions: That Mark is earlier than Matthew and Luke; 
that this gospel was made out of the apostolic tradition furnished 
the writer by Peter, as was testified to Papias by a contemporary 
of the apostles ;1 that our first gospel contains a large part of 
the collection of our Lord’s sayings, said by Papias to have been 
made by the apostle Matthew, besides much material taken from 
Mark, and some from other sources ; that Luke is made up of ma- 
terial taken from the Matthew collection, from Mark, and from 
other sources, written or oral. The date of Matthew and Mark is 
set at about 70 a. p.; that of Luke several years, by some even a 
score of years, later. These positions are held by Holzmann and 
Weiss, the two leading New Testament critics of Germany at the 
present time, and by many other influential scholars, of whom I 
may name Meyer, — the late commentator, — Ritschl, Reuss, 
Wendt. There is important dissent, but as regards the age of the 
gospels and their composition, not enough to make me hesitate to 
say that German theology finds all the three to have been essen- 
tially made up of the recollection of Christ’s companions. 

Let us see what this means as regards the miracles. Let us 
take the second gospel, which the leading New Testament schol- 
ars of Germany regard as the oldest. Does it attribute miracu- 
lous powers to Christ? I need not say that it does; that it not 
only ascribes this and that mighty work to Him, but that it repre- 
sents his life as largely devoted to working miracles, and his 
career as in great measure shaped by his practice of working 
them. The picture of Christ’s opening ministry given by our 
Evangelist is that of the astonishing unfolding of supernatural 
powers accompanying and enforcing Jesus’ teaching. Then fol- 
lows a series of incidents illustrating the beginning of the Phari- 
saic opposition to his work. Of these incidents one half are 
supernatural cures wrought by Jesus. Then follows the main 
section of the gospel, delineating Jesus’ work, as from its begin- 
ning of promise and of trouble it goes on in growing fullness of 
power, convincing his disciples of his Messiahship, and preparing 
the catastrophe of his death. We have here something more than 
testimony to a number of miracles; we have the representation 
of a life habitually exercising supernatural powers. We cannot 
separate Jesus’ character, as portrayed in the narrative, from his 
miracles, for the character reveals itself largely in the working of 

1 Weiss thinks that Mark also used the Matthew document. 
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the miracles, and in meeting consequences flowing from working 
them. 

This, according to historical science, is the Jesus whom the 
apostle Peter described to the author of the second gospel. The 
mythical explanation of Strauss is, then, plainly an impossible one. 
The apostles must have seen a worker of miracles in Jesus. 

Am I drawing inferences from the teachings of historical sci- 
ence and calling them its utterance? No. Iam repeating what 
historical science says through its leading representatives. Dr. 
Julius Holzmann, a critic certainly free from a bias in favor of 
orthodoxy, who does not believe that John wrote the fourth gospel, 
nor that Paul wrote the Colossian nor Ephesian epistles, nor that 
the epistles of James and Peter were written by the authors assigned 
them in the N. T. canon, says :!— 


“‘ Accounts of miracles constitute the substance of the synoptic narra- 
tive to such a degree that, when they are all taken away from it, the com- 
position presents no recognizable plan, no intelligible delineation. To 
Ewald and Weisse, before all others, belongs the credit of showing us 
the miracle as a daily task, and the Christ of the Evangelists as steadily 
giving himself to this work; and of having made us see that a Messiah 
must have done just such daily work. Yes, He is presented to us in the 
gospels as following this calling, and only in connection with it do we get 
the peculiar traits of character which these writings ascribe to Him. If 
the original, sharply-outlined personality which we think we find in them 
is not an illusion, then a calm inquirer cannot divest himself of the con- 
viction that it is just the miracles, showing as they do Christ in his indi- 
viduality of speech and conduct, which give us his character; or, to put 
it differently, that those very traits, whose surprising combination in a 
single character presents the highest kind of historical evidence of the 
existence of that character, have only come to us in the closest, the most 
indissoluble connection with the accounts of miracles. The historian who 
thinks himself justified in indiscriminately rejecting the latter, and ascrib- 
ing historical reality to the so clearly drawn portrait of Jesus, would 
pluck and enjoy ripe fruit from trees which he says do not exist. Such 
an one’s conclusions are less convincing than the more consistent negations 
of those who put into fable land not only the apples of Hesperides, but also 
the garden in which they grew. Unless daily miracles of healing are ad- 
mitted, there is absolutely no gospel history ; he who removes these from 
the narrative takes away all the food from the table to which he invites 
guests, and leaves absolutely nothing more to be enjoyed.” 


Admit that Christ wrought many miracles, or own that we 
do not know what sort of person He was, is the choice pre- 


1 Die Synoptischen Evangelien p. 509. 
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sented by historical science to this leader of free criticism. The 
alternative which he feels bound to take is inferable from our 
quotation. He says elsewhere that he believes the two oldest gos- 
pels to have been written within forty years of Christ’s death, and 
that the core of each was written down a decade earlier, and there- 
fore holds that the Christ they present was the “ Jesus of history.” 
To resolve the oldest part of these narratives into myth would 
require, he says, their being as many centuries later than Christ 
as they are years. ‘For the early history of Rome to appear to 
Livy in a series of splendid mythical pictures was as natural, in 
view of the distance from it at which he lived, as it is unhistorical 
and arbitrary to assume that a similar thing took place here, where 
we have to do with a light which blazed out in the year 30, and a 
literary reflection of it belonging to the year 60.” 

Weiss, who works in the same field with the same methods, and 
certainly with equal ability, reaches, I need hardly say, similar 
conclusions. Myth and legend, he believes, are shown by good 
historical reasons to have had no considerable, if any, influence in 
forming our gospels. Apart from very scanty time limits, the 
nature of the gospel miracles shows Strauss’s theory of their origin 
to be an impossible one. I must not even summarize Weiss’s able 
argument. My purpose only permits my saying that he finds 
the testimony to Christ’s mighty works irrefragable, and that he 
holds that we may, as believers in God, believe them to have been 
wrought by supernatural force, since history can take no exception 
to our theistic view of the world. This is the opinion of the most 
eminent living New Testament scholar,— one whose fidelity to 
sound historical method only unscholarly prejudice will deny on 
the ground that this method usually brings him to conservative 
results.” 

German historical theology, then, accepts the gospel miracles, 
if its workmen best qualified to represent it here be allowed to 
speak for it. Ido not say that it accepts all of them. Weiss 


1 Holzmann is much less confident now than in 1863 that an original Mark 
underlies our second gospel. This change of view probably makes some mod- 
ification of the above statement necessary to its exact correspondence with his 
present thinking. That the change would be so slight as not to modify the opin- 
ion it expresses, may be inferred from his holding that our present Mark was 
written at about 70, and that Matthew’s Logia, which as explicitly ascribes mir- 
acles to Christ, was written at about 60. 

2 Mrs. Ward makes a strange mistake, in the Nineteenth Century article, in 
elassing Weiss with those who opposed Baur in the dogmatic field. His pub- 
lications all belong to New Testament exegesis and criticism. 
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thinks that the tradition may not be free from error. Holzmann 
suspects that the proof of an important class of the miracles may 
be defective. Whether they are right as historical scholars in these 
conclusions, is not to our purpose. The essential matter is, that 
they admit the claim of the gospels that Christ wrought miracles 
to be historically established. 

Let me guard against a misunderstanding. I would not repre- 
sent Holzmann as owning that the miraculousness of these works 
of Christ is proved by the evidence supporting the gospels. He 
would not admit this, for he does not believe that historical proof 
can show any act to be due to supernatural power, since it cannot 
produce the hidden causes of events. In this case it has done all 
it can when it has shown that Jesus did unparalleled things, claim- 
ing that He did them through special help from God, and making 
his disciples believe that the claim was valid. For further infor- 
mation as to the nature of these events, he would say, one must go 
to another teacher than historical science. If he be a theist, let 
him find in his theism an explanation for them. If he be an 
atheist, let him find an explanation for them, if he can, in natural 
causes. History is neither theistic nor atheistic, since it only 
studies the chain of human events, leaving to philosophy and re- 
ligion the task of explaining their underlying causes. 

Has this important witness, then, gone too far with his testi- 
mony, and injured the side which summoned him? No. He says 
that historical science does all it can to support the belief in mira- 
cles. It gives us occurrences unlike other human events, and rea- 
sonable from the religious point of view, and leaves our religious 
faith to ascribe them to special divine agency. But Mrs. Ward 
says that it forbids our believing that the events happened; that 
the witnesses were probably deluded. 

If I were to go outside the circle of those German theologians 
whose testimony as to the matter in hand is decisive, because of 
their special knowledge, I would name Ritschl and Harnack as 
especially competent to speak for contemporary German historical 
science. Both of them regard the gospel miracles as established 
facts, while ascribing to historical testimony the same limitations 
assigned to it by Holzmann. I may quote what Harnack (whom 
Mrs. Ward will own to be a representative teacher) says as to the 
matter :! “ Jesus proved his kingship during his earthly life by 
the mighty works given him to do.” To this statement is ap- 
pended the following explanatory note: “ The historian is not in 


1 Dogmengeschichte, i. 50. 
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@ condition to rely upon a miracle as an absolutely established his- 
torical event, for in so doing he gives up that view of things on which 
all historical investigation depends. Every separate miracle re- 
mains historically entirely uncertain, and summing up uncertain 
things can never lead toa certainty. But if, notwithstanding this, 
the historian becomes convinced that Jesus Christ did extraordinary 
things, in the strict sense miraculous, it is because he refers these, 
on account of a moral and religious influence which he has re- 
ceived from this person, to a supernatural power possessed by 
Him. This conclusion belongs to the realm of religious faith.” 

That is to say, the miracle, viewed as such, lies outside histor- 
ical proof. But history ascribes to Jesus Christ deeds of unique 
power, in which one who has felt his spiritual influence will see 
miracles. To the reasonableness of this view of them, history 
makes no objection. The Christian historian ascribes miracles to 
Jesus, and he is not less a historian for being a Christian. 

Am I leaning too heavily upon the results of special studies in 
gospel criticism? No doubt I am, if Mrs. Ward’s way of viewing 
the question at issue be the correct one. She thinks that the truth 
about the gospel miracles cannot be found out by studying the 
Christian documents and their origin. ‘Theologians have gone 
wrong in isolating the beginnings of Christianity from the rest of 
history. Westcott has shown himself “scholastic” in not put- 
ting the gospel miracles beside the accounts of supernatural events 
recorded in other ancient literatures, and deciding on their truth- 
fulness in the light given by the comparison. The German theo- 
logians, or rather the scientific ones among them, have studied 
Christianity from its beginnings down, in its connections with the 
world’s life and thought, and have applied to its phenomena tests 
obtained by a large study of comparative religion, and so have 
learned how to interpret them.’ 

I believe that Mrs. Ward has misunderstood the method of 
these scientific and admirable Germans. Among historical theo- 
logians they are especially renowned as specialists, as thorough stu- 
dents of the Christian facts in their immediate environment. 
“‘ Beginning at Jerusalem,” is a command to the Christian student 
which they, at any rate, have faithfully observed. While they 
have believed that Christianity, to be fully understood, must be 
studied in connection with the world’s contemporaneous life, they 
also hold that its peculiar facts must be found out by studying 
them in their own historic setting. To know that Life which origi- 
nated Christianity, they would say, we must go to those who lived 
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nearest to it, and find what they say about it, and how much 
reliance is to be placed in their testimony. We cannot decide 
what its characteristics were by applying general maxims gained 
from historical study. Every career is in some respects unique; 
the known influence of this one would justify us in thinking it 
most unique of all. Let us see if we have competent witnesses to 
its distinctive traits ; and if we find that we have, let us ask from 
them what those traits are. This is the method of German the- 
ology. Holzmann, or Weiss, or Harnack would think it unscien- 
tific to drop the gospels and go to comparative theology for an 
estimate of the real nature of the mighty works ascribed to Jesus. 
If Westcott is “ scholastic,” they are so, too. 

Harnack, whom Mrs. Ward regards as of her way of viewing 
historic method, said lately in an American weekly, that the student 
of church history starts with the belief that Jesus is a person unlike 
all others. In the “Contemporary” article which Mrs. Ward 
quotes, but, as I think, fails to understand, he says: “ It was God’s 
providence that so guided the development of the Roman Empire 
that it resulted in that wonderful covenant between Christianity 
and the ancient world which endured nearly 1500 years. When 
it had done its work, when the time was accomplished, the covenant 
was dissolved, and it could be dissolved, because the Church in 
her New Testament possessed Scriptures which have nothing to 
do with that covenant because they are older than it. Here lies 
the abiding value of the New Testament.” (Italics ours.) 

That is, the Christian Scriptures are the prime and abiding 
source of Christian knowledge. This is, of course, because they 
contain the record of the unique Life and of its immediate effects. 
To them we must always go to find what Christianity is. We 
find it to be Christ, the Christ whose character shines with majes- 
tic beauty through the incidents they narrate, the Jesus of history, 
the Christ of faith. 

Unless I misunderstand Harnack (“ Contemporary Review,” 
August, 1886), he thinks that the explanation of the gospel mira- 
cles lies in the historical position occupied by the gospels. 


Edward Young Hincks. 
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JESUIT ETHICS. 


EvERY great organization, political or ecclesiastical, seems 
liable to pass through three stages. In the first stage, its vital 
purpose controls all its machinery, and subdues this into service- 
able flexibility. In the second stage, the organization has de- 
veloped a strong disposition to demean itself as if its mere 
existence, the mere manipulation of its instrumentalities, would 
accomplish the vital end for which it has been constituted. It 
rests upon the great achievements of the past, and assumes that 
nothing else than itself is capable of accomplishing similar results 
in the future. Those of its members who are possessed by its 
original spirit, and who value the organization principally as a 
means to realize this, are still in honor, but have now to share the 
lead with men to whom the existence of the organization is the 
first object, and who lay stress on their own skill in conducting its 
instrumental functions, as if these, by mechanical or magical 
necessity, could not fail to operate the ends for which it professes 
to exist, and for which, in large measure, it still does exist. The 
original spirit is yet vigorous within it, but is becoming involved 
in an ominous struggle with the instinct of mere self-propagation 
of traditional existence. 

In this second stage there is still a possibility of reformation. 
The outward framework does not seem as yet to have become so 
rigid as to be beyond hope of readjustment to the ends of the 
life. But if this reconstitution is not effected, the third stage 
supervenes. This is the stage of hopeless ossification. Here 
the original end has to take care of itself, or is honored only with 
such incidental attention as is left over after the now dominant 
end of mere self-preservation is satisfied. 

In this final stage, those members of the political or religious 
association in whose minds it exists for its ends and not for itself, 
and who despise machinery, however magnificent, that no longer 
does a true work, these men are not henceforth, as at first, in chief 
charge, and they no longer, as in the second stage, at least, share 
in the chief charge. They have been either silenced or expelled. 
If they raise their voices, within or without the association, they 
are stormed at as hypocritical rigorists, pretenders to aims and 
to a standard of perfection impracticable to humanity. The one 
great virtue now insisted on, as comprehending all others, is 
Obedience. Whoever can best eat his own words, and if re- 
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quired disavow or distort the whole history of the association, in 
compliance with the dictates of its present management, passes 
for its most faithful son, and is a hopeful candidate for its highest 
honors. 

If this, as no one denies, may be true of a secular association, 
confined to a single country, existing for professedly temporal 
ends, and admitted to be held together merely by mutual consent, 
how much more of a spiritual association, extending through all 
lands, and through many ages, instituted for ends that take hold 
of eternity, and claiming for itself, in its particular form, a 
specific divine sanction. 

In the second century after Christ, Christianity, as we are aware, 
settled into that great association, centring in the Empire, which 
is known as the Catholic Church. This was noi, even then, 
exactly coincident with genuine Christian life. But it was so 
nearly so, that for many ages it was probably a good thing that it 
assumed itself to be altogether so. The assumption gave it a 
confident energy which it greatly needed. But in the later Middle 
Ages it began, in the West, to diverge far too widely in doctrine, 
usage, and spirit, from the New Testament, to allow any longer of 
an unreserved identification with this. The Teutonic races, to 
whose genius it was peculiarly uncongenial, broke away almost in 
a body. The Latin races were left, with large Teutonic and 
Celtic fragments adhering or recovered, not to speak of Slavonians 
and Magyars. 

This vast secession left the earnest-minded Latin Christians at 
a great disadvantage, especially as the imminent danger that the 
Roman Catholic Church would go to pieces tightened the bands 
of obedience, and gave tremendous energy to the instinct of self- 
preservation. Yet, on the other hand, the shock of alarm gave a 
powerful impulse to reformatory movements within Catholicism, 
so far as these could find scope within the framework of the Latin 
system. Luther was decisively rejected ; but Savonarola, shielded 
by the moral earnestness of the Dominicans, began to be held in 
honor; and in 1569 was solemnly declared by Rome to have 
been an altogether orthodox man. And, as has been said, though 
there was abundance of intrigue at Trent, there was also abun- 
dance of conscientious faithfulness of purpose. Dr. Arthur T. 
Pierson, in an admirable little sketch of St. Charles Borromeo, 
does well to account it as one of his best services, that he had so 


much to do with digesting the definitions of Trent for popular 
use. 
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Nevertheless, as Lord Macaulay says, the great end of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, since the Reformation, has been, on 
the whole, to prevent the emancipation of the human mind. 
Conscientious as well as unconscientious men, and the former 
even more than the latter, have bent their efforts to this end, 
under the slow pressure of a growing instinct. Unable to 
conceive Christianity except as identical with Latin Catholicism, 
they have had to proscribe, one by one, every intellectual or 
spiritual movement suspected to be inconsistent with the continued 
ascendancy of this. However earnest they might be themselves, 
religiously or morally, they have been constrained more and more 
to let everything pass which left intact the supposed enginery of 
salvation, and to acquiesce, though often most reluctantly, in the 
condemnation of all those who were more concerned that men 
should drink of the waters of life than that these should be con- 
veyed through certain visible channels. Yet, as the pursuit of a 
false end is apt to defeat itself, it will be seen presently how this 
exorbitant zeal for the system of the Church has not merely 
resulted in a widespread moral, but, in the end, in a widespread 
doctrinal relaxation. The most steadfast friends of the Catholic 
system have turned out to be those very men whose moral earnest- 
ness was thought to be endangering it. 

This slow decline of the moral, not to say the doctrinal, 
standard of the Roman Catholic Church, since the Reformation, 
under the overpowering impulse to maintain its outward frame 
and the authority of its ministers, is set before us in full in Dél- 
linger and Reusch’s new work, Geschichte der Moralstreitigheiten 
in der rimisch-katholischen Kirche seit dem sechzehnten Jahr- 
hundert (“‘ History of the Controversies respecting Morality in 
the Roman Catholic Church since the Sixteenth Century”). The 
treatment is not dramatic, but the account is a mighty drama, 
with its fluctuations, its reactions towards a hopeful issue, its cen- 
tral struggle, the collapse of this, and the final triumph, in the 
last pontificate, of the lower cause, in the elevation of St. Alphonso 
de Liguori to the rank of a Doctor of the Church. The knot of 
the piece is found in the resolute contest maintained, just two 
centuries ago, by the Jesuit general Gonzalez, supported by Popes 
Innocent XI. and Innocent XII., against the relaxed morality of 
which his order was the notorious champion. 

We cannot understand these ethical controversies in the Catholic 
Church without adverting to their implied foundation. Ritschl’s 
remark, that Paul’s converts were very far from understanding 
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Paul’s theology, conveys the whole. Gentile Christianity, and, 
above all, Gentile Christianity in the Roman West, 76 réppa rijs 
dvcews, came, even in the first century, even in the time of the 
perhaps consular Clement, to apprehend the Gospel mainly as a 
more spiritual Law. Redemptive grace was acknowledged, but, 
regulated as it was in sacramental channels, under the charge of 
spiritual xdiles, it became little more than a reinforcement of 
Law. 

So long as Law was ratified by personal conviction, it was not 
so far alien from Gospel. But as Christians were more and more 
largely introduced in masses, the divergence into ecclesia docens 
and ecclesia docta became inevitable, in an intensified sense. 
This was a vast evil, but a necessary one. Without it Christianity 
would hardly have survived the Empire, and certainly not the 
Middle Ages. But the result of this was, that the evangelical 
principles presented themselves to the laity, and to most of the 
clergy, not as Gospel, hardly as Law, but rather as a disconnected 
multitude of laws, resting on mere authority. And whether this 
authority was of God or the Church signified little. Heteronomy, 
as De Soyres remarks, in his edition of the “ Lettres Provinciales,” 
being once established as the guide of the Christian life, all 
the casuistries of Probabilism were certain, in the end, to issue 
from it. 

Dollinger and Reusch say, on the foundation of Hirscher: 
“Theological scholasticism, instead of penetrating above all into 
the spirit which makes each virtue a virtue and sustains all good 
in the universe of God, instead, therefore, of beginning its ex- 
plication with an indivisible essence of all good, begins in fact 
with the material of the individual ethical commands and pro- 
hibitions, careless whence these come, on what basis they stand, 
and from what principle they live. . . . It corresponds rather to 
the spirit of Mosaism than of Christianity. ... Heaping com- 
mand on command, prohibition on prohibition, it gives a measure, 
shaken down and running over, of ethical rules, instead of laying 
the Christian spirit at the basis, and deducing each particular 
excellence from this, and testing it by it.” 

On this basis, the human spirit, feeling itself meant for liberty, 
and apprehending each divine law only as an arbitrary retrench- 
ment of its liberty, cannot but give itself to minute consideration 
of the cases in which it is incumbent on it to observe the law, and 
those in which it is not. Indeed this assumption, that God’s law 
retrenches from an intrinsic freedom of the soul, is laid in all 
form at the basis of one Jesuit treatise. 
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The system resulting from this principle is explained at length 
by Dollinger and Reusch. All allow that presumably a divine 
law is to be kept. All allow that many specific divine laws are 
sometimes not binding in the letter. In the range of doubt, what 
shall decide? ZThe Roman Catholic casuists call the opinion which 
upholds the law, legi favens, “the safer opinion,” opinio tuta. 
The opinion which maintains, in a given case, freedom from obli- 
gation, libertati favens, is called “the less safe opinion,” opinio 
minus tuta. 

Probability, now, creates a cross-division. Of two opinions, 
safer and less safe, one may be more, one less probable, or they 
may be equally probable. Here, then, is a distinction into four 
classes of moralists. (1) Those who maintain that the opinio 
tuta, whether more or less probable, is always to be followed in 
case of doubt. These are the Tutiorists. (2) Those who allow 
that the opinio minus tuta may be followed with a safe conscience, 
provided it is supported by manifestly stronger grounds than the 
opinio tuta. These are the Probabiliorists. (3) Those who main- 
tain that the opinio minus tuta may be followed with a safe con- 
science, provided it is equally probable with the opinio tuta. 
These are the Aequiprobabilists. (4) Those who maintain that 
the opinio minus tuta may be followed with a safe conscience, 
when probable, even though Jess probable than the opinio tuta. 
These are the Probabilists. 

The Probabilists, again, are subdivided into three classes. 
(a) Those who hold that the opinio minus tuta, in order to be 
followed with a safe conscience, must be almost as probable as 
the opinio tuta. These are hardly distinguishable from the 
Aequiprobabilists. (6) Those who allow a considerable inferiority 
of probability, but require that the opinio minus tuta should be 
vere et solide probabilis. This is Genuine Probabilism. (c) Those 
who only require that there should be some grounds for the 
opinio minus tuta. These are the lax Probabilists. And as in 
the lowest deep there is always a lower deep, there are those who 
maintain that, in order to justify the opinio minus tuta, it is 
sufficient if the one who wishes to follow it is simply uncertain 
whether there are not grounds for it. These may be called the 
Probabilistae laxissimi. 

There is still a third principle of division. The Church of 
Rome, since Trent, has been compared to Israel after the Exile, 
when, to the giving of law, succeeded its refined interpretation by 
Rabbinical casuistry. The activity of the Christian Scribes has 
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resulted in such an endless multiplication of theological opinions, 
that the individual conscience is quite overwhelmed. Probability, 
therefore, in its best accepted form, has come, especially under 
Jesuit influence, to be not so much intrinsic as extrinsic proba- 
bility. It is contended that any one who wishes to follow the less 
safe opinion, and would do so with a good conscience if he could 
find it in any decent measure probable, bas a right to follow an 
extrinsic authority, though this should be against his own judg- 
ment and conscience. It was a favorite thesis with many Jesuits 
of the seventeenth century, and one which does not appear to have 
been ever disavowed, that a person who wishes to follow a laxer 
opinion, against his own conscience, is justified in going from 
theologian to theologian, until he finds some one, of at least fair 
authority in such questions, who upholds the desired course as 
probable, and that then he is discharged from all sin in following 
this one doctor. 

A great many opinions, especially of the laxer probabilists, 
have been papally condemned. But this signifies little. The 
Jesuits have never made much of papal decrees when these ran 
athwart the policy of the Society. Their practical principle, in 
exact opposition to their formal constitution, has been: the So- 
ciety does not exist for the Papacy, but the Papacy for the Society. 
Caramuel, approved by Cardenas, is disposed to maintain, that 
“there is no authority in the world which can condemn a probable 
opinion.” He concedes to Roman condemnations of such opinions 
a force pro foro externo, but denies them validity guoad forum 
internum, that is, for the guidance of confessors. 

But at least the great commandment of Love, supremely to 
God, equally to our neighbor, must be always binding. Yet from 
this also Jesuit morality has undertaken to dispense. Here I need 
but refer to the Provincial Letters. However, the grosser forms 
of this daring endeavor to unloose “the bond of perfectness ” 
itself, and to divorce the soul from the inward tie which unites it 
to God in heaven, and to Man on earth, were too much even for 
the obsequious patience of Rome. Condemnation after condemna- 
tion was issued, and these seem, supported by the horror of the 
Christian world, and barbed with the immortal temper of Pascal’s 
words, to have shamed the Jesuits out of some of these uttermost 
extremes of moral effrontery. But though their front charge has 
been broken, their victory has been equally won, by a flank move- 
ment, through their doctrine of Attrition. It must be owned, 
however, that here they have not so much invented as developed. 
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Indeed, Probabilism itself was not invented by the Jesuits, but, 
strange to say, by Dominicans. And Spain, that land in which 
the Domini canes of the Inquisition had unrestricted range, was 
the favorite habitat of this strange vine. The Spanish Jesuit 
Camargo, himself a strong adherent of his general Gonzalez in his 
struggle against Probabilism, complains that this doctrine had 
made such ravages in Spain, that hardly any moral enormity was 
there regarded as inadmissible. But the Jesuits have so well 
improved the inheritance into which they had entered, that Prob- 
abilism owes its final triumph in the Church — in a somewhat 
castigated form — to them. 

But how have they managed to release the Christian conscience 
from the obligation of loving God? By interpreting the admis- 
sion of Trent, that Attrition, or imperfect repentance, is profitable 
as a preparation for Absolution, to mean, that the mere fear of 
hell, without a particle of the love of God, even regarded simply as 
the Fountain of blessing to ourselves, is a sufficient condition for 
the efficacy of the sacrament of Penance, though it is allowed 
that without an actual absolution it does not, like perfect Con- 
trition, where a priest is absent, procure the remission of sins. 
And some writers loudly contended that, since, under the old law, 
Contrition, without Penance, procured remission of sins, Christ 
would have imposed on us a heavier yoke if, after obliging us to 
the burden of Confession, He had left us still under obligation to 
exercise the love of God! 

It appears, therefore, that, as Attritionism, according to the 
‘Catholic Dictionary,” has become the nearly unanimous opinion 
of Roman Catholic divines, it is held that, in abstract possibility 
at least, a man might be saved who had never once in his life 
exercised an act, not tosay of disinterested, but even of selfish love 
to God, except so far as some initial touch of selfish affection may 
perhaps be said to be included in the fear of losing heaven. Yet 
even this slight mitigation of utter Attritionism raises it above 
the position of many Jesuit theologians. And this looser form of 
the doctrine of supernatural Attrition is evidently favored by the 
decree of Alexander VII., issued May 5, 1667, although Liguori 
makes a feeble attempt to vindicate to it a slightly higher char- 
acter. 

Madame de Maintenon says of her second husband, Louis XIV., 
that his Spanish mother, Anne of Austria, had brought him up 
in the strictest school of Spanish orthodoxy, “ which, however,” 
she says, “ unhappily included neither repentance nor the love of 
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God.” Dr. Dollinger has lately done much to raise the reputa- 
tion of this powerful, though officially unacknowledged, queen- 
consort of France. She undoubtedly had a genuine love of vital 
religion, although, in her blind dread of heterodoxy, she helped 
persecute out of existence its three main French forms of Prot- 
estantism, Mysticism, and Jansenism. She was therefore glad 
when Bossuet urged on her royal husband the necessity, if he 
would be saved, of loving God. ‘“ Why,” said the orthodox king, 
in great astonishment, “I never heard of such a thing in my 
life.” No wonder, in this son of a Spanish mother, and penitent 
of Jesuit confessors. 

Pascal, after having pierced the Jesuit morality through and 
through by his expositions of its incredible accommodations to the 
baseness of worldly and sensual men (interspersed, it is true, 
with many touches of a wise temperance), remarks (if my memory 
serves me) that he dares not unveil the worst abominations per- 
mitted by writers of high repute in the Society. Well might he 
say so, as those will agree whose misfortune it has been to be 
obliged to read the letter of Pére La Quintinye, dated July 1, 
1666, to his general Oliva, setting forth the teachings which 
were almost universally accepted among the Jesuits of southern 
France, and his opposition to which procured him perpetual brow- 
beatings from his brethren of the order. Yet, for this purpose 
of bringing to shore all sorts of fish, in order to put bad and good 
impartially into the vessels of salvation, the net of Probabilism 
was not found wide enough. They therefore had recourse to the 
doctrine of Invincible Ignorance. The force of this, within reason- 
able limits, no one in the Church denied. But the Jesuits boldly 
maintained that people might be ignorant of the very law of na- 
ture itself, to such a degree as to be free of all sin in committing 
abominations and horrors which cannot be named, and to which it 
is almost a shame even to advert. Amd this protecting power of 
perfect innocence they ascribed, not merely to the gross clouds of 
a moral ignorance that had never received enlightenment, but 
even to an obdurateness which would persist in these incredible 
enormities after repeated instruction. But of instruction m the 
confessional the Jesuits were very shy. They ingenuously urged, 
at leas tamong themselves, that to be too solicitous to enlighten 
the conscience of a penitent would often result in his doing sin- 
fully what he had hitherto been doing innocently. So far, then, 
from inclining to the revolting minuteness of examination which 
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tant hatred endeavor to persuade our people is obligatory upon 
confessors, the Jesuits have largely practiced for centuries, and 
doubtless made widely fashionable, a mode of confession in which 
the questions of the priest and the replies of the penitent are both 
so excessively vague, that it should seem as if the confession, for 
all the shame of it, might almost as well be made once more, as 
in the first ages, in the face of the whole congregation. 

How was the honest Pére La Quintinye treated by his General, 
after having unbosomed himself concerning these astounding laxi- 
ties in the teaching of his French brethren? As we might ex- 
pect. He receives in return a letter of haughty reprimand, in- 
forming him that the General had often heard of his obstinacy in 
setting himself against so many more learned than himself ; sneer- 
ingly remarking, that his zeal, though praiseworthy, was hardly 
according to knowledge; reminding him that modest submission 
is the great virtue of a Jesuit; and declaring that the General 
was tired of such a din of debate, and that he should henceforth 
insist, according to the Constitutions, that La Quintinye should 
do his best to think and speak with his brethren. 

It is not to be supposed that Probabilism and Invincible Igno- 
rance were amplified by the Jesuits as an excuse for sin in them- 
selves. Nothing can be farther from the truth. According to 
universal acknowledgment, they have maintained a higher stand- 
ard of personal virtue than the secular clergy, and than any other 
body of the regulars. Even their mortal foes, the Italian Liber- 
als, ungrudgingly admit this. And in Spain, laboring under the 
heavy cloud of Dominican intolerance, combined with a laxity 
of moral teaching for which the Jesuits are not mainly responsi- 
ble, their influence is described by Blanco White as having been 
signally happy, both morally and intellectually. And, as a friend 
remarks, their moral philosophy, in its initial stage, seems to be 
an endeavor to carry through a reasonable charity of judgment 
concerning our neighbor. But it soon became the main instru- 
ment of what soon became the main purpose of the Society, 
namely, its own influence, honor, and emolument. It was ex- 
pressly urged by Jesuits, against their Antiprobabilist General, 
that to renounce Probabilism would be to give up all their hopes 
of remaining directors of conscience to kings, princes, and nobles. 
Pascal had caused, it is true, so tremendous a revulsion of feeling, 
that for half a century after him Probabilism seemed to be 
languishing, even within the Society. And when the Spaniard 
Thyrsus Gonzalez de Santalla, after having, as a missioner — what 
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we should call a “ revivalist”” —in Spain, become profoundly 
convinced of the terribly evil results of Probabilism, and after 
having in vain endeavored to persuade his general Oliva to license 
a book of his against it, was at length, in 1687, at the express in- 
stance of the deeply earnest, Jansenistically-minded Innocent XI., 
himself chosen General, he immediately set himself, with his 
utmost energy, if not to kill the Blatant Beast of Probabilism, at 
least to cast it out of its chosen lair within the Society. The 
struggle with his five Assistants, who moved heaven and earth to 
prevent the publication of his book, and did succeed in greatly 
blunting its edge, lasted about three years, and was at length 
turned in his favor by the intervention of the Pope. Fortunately 
for him, with the brief interposition of Alexander VIII., the pon- 
tificates of the two Innocents were almost as one. And Proba- 
bilism had been so greatly shaken in its own home that the bulk 
of the order supported their General, against his Assistants, in 
his right to publish, on one side or the other, as he might choose. 
It seemed at one time as if his virtual deposition by the General 
Congregation was imminent. But when the Congregation assem- 
bled, all fear was removed. He remained General until his death 
in 1705, although the strain of the controversy and the many 
attacks on his own book by other Jesuits, which he could not well 
forbid, added to the tremendous responsibilities of his office, seem 
in his last years to have made him incapable of governing. And 
with his death the evil spirit came back, in full and final force. 
Only eight years later the last remains of the sacred band which 
had once gathered around the Mére Angélique and the holy 
women of Port Royal were cast out of the Church, or driven to 
desperation within it, by the fatal Unigenitus. 

It is true, this calamitous decree, which signed the death-war- 
rant of the illustrious Gallican Church, and of all earnest Chris- 
tianity within the communion of Rome which should not be willing 
to suffer paring and cutting after the Jesuit pattern, has nothing 
to do directly with Probabilism. It is only a deadly attack upon 
Christianity in the name of Christ, procured by the malignity of 
Parisian Jesuits from a servile Pope, to revenge themselves upon 
that unhappy Cardinal and Archbishop, who, after he had wounded 
his own conscience almost to the death, as his chaplain bears wit- 
ness, by consenting to the destruction of Port Royal, thought he 
could save the branches after the root was gone, and continued to 
fight for many years, with the princely courage of a princely house, 
a battle whose result was decided when he gave over the remains 
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of the servants and the handmaids of God to the obscene beasts 
that typified their obscener enemies. The faithful few whose vir- 
tue was not burdened by the cardinal’s hat or the mitre of the 
Parisian archbishopric, retired to the Pella of Utrecht, and the 
abomination of desolation, before the end of the century, was 
placed in the cathedral in which De Noailles had once presided. 
He was a man whose character was not disfigured by the worldli- 
ness of Bossuet, nor the craftiness which seems to have mingled 
with the spiritual depth of Fénelon. Fénelon was born to be 
loved by all, and assuredly not least by the Jesuits. De Noailles 
had every virtue of a bishop of such a see, in such a time, under 
such a king, including high and long-continuing courage. His 
courage lacked but one quality, the gift of continuance to the end. 
And not even the Dominus ac Redemptor noster has been able to 
undo the fatal work done by the final submission of himself and 
his brethren to that incarnation of hypocritical malice and sacer- 
dotal despotism, the Unigenitus, in which the hands are the hands 
of Clement, but the voice is the voice of that Jesuit confessor who 
had never thought it needful to trouble his royal penitent with 
such a mere impertinence as the love of God. 

When a German Roman Catholic, in 1870, expressed to a 
Jesuit friend his fear that the proclamation of Infallibility would 
cause a schism, the latter is said to have patted him on the shoul- 
der, with the words: “ Do not you be afraid ; there is not moral 
earnestness enough for that.” No wonder, when the first prin- 
ciples of Christian life have had to look to right and left for 
generations before they knew whether they were to be endured in 
any form. 

Still, do not let us exaggerate. There are many millions of be- 
lievers, of every rank and grade of culture, the simplicity of whose 
faith would bring them on their way, worshiping in sincerity, lov- 
ing God and their neighbor, and trusting in the Redeemer, if the 
See of Peter should not merely take the not out of the Command- 
ments, but should even put it into the Creed, as, indeed, in many 
propositions of the Unigenitus it seems to have done. For even 
the Jesuits still allow the Church of Rome to propound the Love 
of God as a Counsel of Perfection. And though St. Alphonso de 
Liguori instructs noble youths how they may mislead humble 
maids under promise of marriage, without subsequently keeping 
their word, and heirs how they may with a safe conscience play 
fast and loose, through a wide circuit, in the matter of wills and 
contracts, yet he does not lead any one to believe that he will be 
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displeasing to God or to the Holy See by acting as an honest 
man. The general standard of Christian morality has risen since 
1718, and neither the bull Unigenitus nor the exaltation of Al- 
phonso Liguori to the rank of an Augustine and an Athanasius, 
disgusting as it is, has been able to bar out the Roman Catholic 
communion from sharing in the perennial workings of the Spirit 
of Christ. 

There has been one curious side-result of Jesuit doctrines of 
which we may say, as the fishwife in the “ Antiquary ” does of the 
Friday diet of the Catholics, that it’s not so bad a part of their 
religion. These doctrines have tended to give them a more favor- 
able judgment of Protestantism. Thus, one Jesuit in the seven- 
teenth century published a book in which he argues thus: If a 
Protestant holds his own religion for probable, but the Catholic 
religion for more probable, he is bound on his deathbed to accept 
the latter, as being the safer. But until then he has a right to 
persevere in the profession of Protestantism, in order to take 
time for examination. Whereupon his brethren set upon him as 
being far too rigorous. They contended that if a Protestant holds 
Protestantism to be probable, even if his opinion is the result of 
an antecedent dishonesty of mind, and even if he holds Cathol- 
icism to be more probable, he has a right, without prejudice to 
his salvation so far, to persevere in Protestantism to the very end. 
Of course they would account his lack of the last sacraments dan- 
gerous, but not his perseverance in his religion. Indeed, it is 
hard to say what opinion, or religion, or idolatrous rite, might not, 
according to them, be a concomitant, not to say a vehicle, of re- 
generation. The doctrine of the “ essential Christ ” has doubtless 
a certain truth. But it seems to have been taught by the Jesuits 
in the most flagrant baldness in which it has ever appeared, until 
it has lately been shown, by ultra-orthodox comparisons of Christ 
and Baal, that the hardihood of a Jesuit must yield, doctrinally, 
if not morally, to the hardihood of a Yankee Congregationalist, 
intent on quelling that which to him takes the place of Jansenism, 
namely, Dornerism. Abundance of spite, and poverty of thought 
— what a blessing to these great equipments of orthodoxy is a 
name that can be brandished on all occasions, and that saves the 
necessity of all definitions, especially when mental vacancy leaves 
nothing to define. 

“T sit a queen, and am no widow, and shall see no sorrow.” It 
was many centuries after these words were pronounced before 
they were altogether refuted by the event. Long did the rejoicing 
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city sit carelessly. Again and again did she gain once more a 
temporary lease of empire, looking down, meanwhile, disdainfully 
upon those few and feeble Jews who had gone out from her, and 
who pretended that to them and their God belonged the inherit- 
ance of the world, and to her the inheritance of utter desolation. 
We are not prophets, but we have a right to consider parallels 
that force themselves upon us. And it is Birgitta of Sweden, a 
canonized saint, whose ashes repose in Roman soil, that has 
prophesied thronum pape in abyssum demergendum. And if the 
words of this holy princess come to pass, and with their fulfill- 
ment the memory of the Unigenitus, and the Society which com- 
manded its promulgation, are swept into the lumber-room of his- 
tory, then, for the first time in many a century, Catholicism will 
be completely Catholic, and no artificial interests will need to de- 
press the manliness of religion, or that law of God, at once strict 
and free, which is written on the heart, after the image of Christ, 
by the Holy Spirit of adoption. 
Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


THE question of religious instruction in the public schools is 
not the question of the importance of religion, but the question of 
the mode of teaching it. Can religion be properly taught in con- 
nection with the branches of secular instruction? If not taught 
in the public schools, will the cause of religion suffer detriment ? 
On the contrary, does not the interest of religion demand that 
theological instruction be separated as widely as possible from 
scientific and literary instructicn ? 

The average American citizen feels that he must respect the 
rights of private conscience, guard sacredly the cause of religion, 
and at the same time keep asunder Church and State. Are 
these things compatible? If not, which will he be permitted to 
sacrifice ? 

I. 

The separation of Church and State seems to belong to the 
things decreed by the advance of civilization and historic evolution, 
or, otherwise stated, by the will of Providence. Our nation has 
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been founded on this principle; other nations are all evidently 
moving towards it rapidly, having mostly arrived at the stage of 
universal toleration of dissenting faiths, although retaining an 
established church. 

The question arises whether this principle is, as it seems, a per- 
manent goal, or whether it is only an incidental stage in the 
growth of civilization, necessary while the Church is divided by 
schism, and to disappear with higher degrees of enlightenment. 
On the answer to this question depends the solution of the prob- 
lem before us. If the Church should be kept separate from the 
State for inherent reasons, then the secular should be made inde- 
pendent of the Church throughout its entire extent, for the State 
is the head of the secular. The school, if founded by the State, 
should accordingly be independent. 

To appeal from the trend of history to inherent causes, one 
must consider the scope and functions of the State and compare 
them with the office of the Church. It is said that the State exists 
for the purpose of establishing justice among men. It prevents 
crime, or, in other words, secures such codperation that each man’s 
deed may contribute to the well-being of all and secure for him 
in turn likewise a share in the products of the labor of all. The 
State gradually discovers what deeds are hostile to the general 
welfare, and defines them as crimes and punishes them. Justice 
requires that each man shall reap the fruit of his own deeds. 
What he does he shall do to himself. Thisis freedom. The State 
therefore aims to secure freedom to each and all of its citizens. 
To the individual who does a negative deed, a deed that violates 
the law of freedom by preventing the return of each one’s deed 
upon himself, the State administers punishment. It limits the 
individual’s enjoyment of property, or personal freedom, or even 
life itself, according to the character of his criminal deed. For 
justice returns upon the doer the symbolical equivalent of his act. 

While the State secures to the citizen the fruit of his deed, it 
does not undertake to change the character of his deed from a 
foolish or unwise deed into a sagacious and efficient deed. This 
would be to step between the citizen and his deed and destroy his 
freedom and responsibility. The State assumes that the citizen 
means well, plans well, and executes judiciously. In the theory 
of socialism and communism it is proposed to prevent poverty 
and misery by the institution of provident intervention between 
the citizen and his deed, so that whatever defects of will-power 
and intellect appear in the plans and execution shall be neutral- 
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ized in the common apportionment of vocations and the common 
share of goods collected. I mention this principle of communism 
and socialism to make the idea of the State as it actually exists 
more clear. For by its refusing to intervene between the deed 
of the citizen and its results it places him under a constant edu- 
cational influence, it trains him in a sense of responsibility, and 
forces him to a constant exercise of his intellect and will-power. 
It forces him to grow, but not by an external constraint. The 
individual’s own desires, appetites, impulses, and ideals shall 
goad him to exertion and school him in industry, frugality, wise 
foresight, persistence, and a social behavior. He shall grow per- 
petually in directive power. 

In order to see another aspect of the State, let us look for a 
moment at the family. The principle of the family is not jus- 
tice so much as nurture. The species must be continued, life 
must be preserved, the young must be cared for and assisted 
through their stage of helplessness. The inequalities of infancy, 
old age, sex, disease, arrested development, and accidental injury, 
must be made good by mutual service. The family is the actual 
realization of the socialistic or communal principle. In the his- 
tory of the growth of the State we see various degrees of ascent 
above this family principle. The tribe is one remove from the 
family. The village community is a step or two higher. The 
feudal state another step. So long as the State is not founded 
on the principle of justice but on that of nurture it retains some- 
thing of the family principle. 

But the State finds it always legitimate to define the conditions 
of citizenship and to recognize the condition of minority and nur- 
ture. Its citizens must all pass through the stage of infancy and 
youth, and unless the nurture is looked to by the family the age 
of citizenship will arrive without the requisite qualifications. 
Hence, although the State’s function is to secure freedom and 
responsibility, it finds it essential to supervise the stage of nurture 
and interfere with a view to secure equality in this respect to the 
future citizen. It helps in order to render self-help possible. 
It establishes school systems. It also acts directly to remove ob- 
stacles which are too great for removal by the individual, and 
performs mediations for the social whole by building king’s high- 
ways and the post-office systems and any and all great public 
works for the increase of opportunities of industrial enterprise, or 
the succor of unfortunate classes that have either lost or never 
attained the capacity of self-help. 
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Over against this highest secular institution, the State, whose 
ideal is the increase of freedom and responsibility — universal 
self-help through division of labor and specialization of industries 
— there is another institution, the Church. The Church makes 
known the Revelation of the Divine. It deals with the questions 
of origin and destiny, and seeks to reconcile man to the divine 
First Principle, to God. The Church, therefore, deals with -ulti- 
mate ideals, and in so far it conditions all secular life. It pre- 
scribes standards of feeling, desire, and aspiration, and presides 
over the heart or inner life of man just as the State presides over 
the outer life of deeds and overt acts. 

The State defines what is negative to justice as crime. The 
Church defines what is negative to its ideal state of holiness as sin. 
It is always profitable to consider carefully these two forms of 
negative deed when discussing the functions of Church and State, 
because the ground of the necessary separation of these two in- 
stitutions is to be seen here, and here alone. 

Crime consists in the overt act and not merely in the general 
disposition to attack freedom of property or life. It is punishable 
by forfeiture commensurate with the deed. Crime is measurable, 
and the punishment exactly meets it, so that beyond the limits of 
the punishment the criminal is free. 

Sin, on the other hand, is looked upon by religion as an infinite 
forfeiture, and no finite penalty can restore the sinner to his true 
relation. Only sincere and complete repentance and utter renun- 
ciation of the sin and its consequences as selfish benefit, can re- 
store one before God. He meets infinite forfeiture with infinite 
mercy whenever there is complete repentance. Repentance, how- 
ever, does not and ought not to save one from the punishment due 
to crime. The State must see to it that his deed aimed outwards 
against the welfare of his fellow-men returns to the criminal to 
fetter him and injure him. To relieve him of the consequences 
of his crime would be an insult, or a symbolic insult, to the ideal 
freedom of the man, for it would step between the criminal and 
his deed and prevent him from reaping its consequences, prevent 
him from being self-determined and free. 

If the State were to regard crime as sin, borrowing its stand- 
ard from religion, it would have no finite measure, and could not 
visit the criminal with any punishment except death. This would 
be the code of Draco. In fact, in all the earlier and cruder forms 
of the State we find great confusion in this respect. It is only as 
the ideal of justice becomes clearer and clearer that we find more 
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and more careful discriminations in grading punishments, and the 
death penalty gives place to measured penalties except in case of 
willful murder. 

This divergence between their modes of viewing dereliction 
gives rise to manifold hindrances to justice and holiness when 
Church and State are united. That this must necessarily be so is 
evident when we come to consider the conflict between their ob- 
jects and their methods. The State, as we have seen, considers 
only the overt act. It attempts to return one’s deed on him, not 
his unexecuted intention, his disposition, but his deed alone. Re- 
ligion regards, and must regard, the disposition or intention. It 
must lay stress on self-search ; it must go behind the deed and 
before the deed, and hold it up in view of the mandate of revela- 
tion : a pure heart, an upright disposition and intention is essen- 
tial to all who would seek God and find Him. Disposition can be 
judged of only by disposition. When the civil power undertakes 
to discover disposition, it interprets overt acts. If it proceeds 
otherwise it becomes the instrument of suspicion and inaugurates 
a Reign of Terror. While the criminal stands on the scaffold, 
condemned to pay the extreme penalty of the law without hope of 
escape, the Church may offer him the consolations of religion, as- 
suring him of reconciliation with God effected through his sin- 
cere repentance, and promising him immediate blessedness. The 
smallest sin, unrepented of, shuts one out of the kingdom of God ; 
the largest one, repented of, is forgiven. Here is evident the ex- 
clusion of quantitative measure; small and great no longer have 
any significance when we speak of the infinite. 

The union of Church and State necessarily brings about a con- 
fusion of their standards. The exercise of the civil power by the 
Church tends perpetually to impel it to the introduction of finite 
standards, thus allowing expiation for sin, permitting the substitu- 
tion of penance for repentance. The exercise of the ecclesiastical 
power by the State, on the other hand, tends to confuse its stand- 
ards of punishment, and to make its penalties too severe at one 
time and too lax at another, and thus to render the whole course 
of justice uncertain, by considering the disposition rather than 
the overt act. 

It will never do, therefore, to give to the Church the power of 
compulsion nor the power to inflict penalties in civil matters. 
The nature of religion will lead it to confound finite misde- 
meanors with sins, and sins are infinitely negative. The State 
alone, under the guidance of the principle of justice, can inflict 
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penalties and exercise compulsion, but not in matters of reli- 
gion. It can cognize the overt act and say to the doer: In 
what measure you have injured society, in that measure your- 
self shall suffer. But it cannot go beyond the overt act and 
penetrate within the sacred circle of personality in order to take 
account of the measure in which the soul has internally realized 
the absolute ideals of religion. Whatsoever has not become a deed 
but remains only a thought and is not yet uttered or externalized, 
and hence cannot be returned on the doer, cannot be cognized by 
the State. 

In case the individual is ignorant of the consequences of his deed 
and is not willfully negligent and has no malice, the deed is not a 
crime says the State, for the injury is not the product of his will, 
but only incidental. Here it seems as though the State took cog- 
nizance of the disposition, but it is after all only to ascertain in 
how far the deed is overt act. Moreover, there is the case of 
conspiracy, which is a crime whether it comes to overt acts or not, 
as far as the objects of the conspiracy are concerned. But con- 
spiracy is the organization of a body of men into a power for evil, 
and hence the mere organization is the creation of an evil and 
therefore an overt act in itself. 

Religion, on the other hand, finds its true province in taking 
cognizance of the disposition, the mere intent and purpose. 
Hence it lays great stress on confession and profession, on shrifts, 
narrations of religious experience, and above all on the out- 
pouring of the soul in prayer. Phariseeism, which looks only to 
external forms and ceremonies, is the object of its strongest dis- 
approval. Cleanliness within, purification of the heart in its mo- 
tives and imaginings, are always insisted on. When under the 
sway of the principle that takes account of the disposition rather 
than the overt act, and which depends upon confession to obtain 
this, the State formerly put its suspected criminals to the torture 
in order to compel a confession. The most inhuman barbarities 
known to history have been the result of such influence of the 
Church on the State. And yet we cannot justly blame the perpe- 
trators. There was the noblest endeavor to secure the realization 
of the highest ideals. The acknowledged supreme importance of 
religion led clearly to the doctrine of the subordination of the civil 
power to the ecclesiastical. Then the simple principle of justice as 
the return of the deed on the doer was set aside and the principle 
of religion adopted, which deals with the internal conviction and 
disposition. Then a confession of faith or a form of ceremonial was 
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taken in evidence of a state of mortal sin, and the same adjudged 
as a capital crime worthy not only of death but of torture at the 
stake. The words of the founder of Christianity were forgotten : 
“* My kingdom is not of this world.” Although the principle of 
toleration has gained strength rapidly in modern history during 
the entire period of discovery and colonization, and especially 
during the most recent era of rapid transit and world commerce, 
yet there exists here and there, wherever the principles of Church 
and State are confounded, the same spirit of persecution, although 
it manifests itself in mild forms. 

Dante’s divine poem bears often witness to the terrible over- 
throw of both secular and ecclesiastical kingdoms through the 
attempt to unite civil power to the Church. He speaks of the 
“shepherd who goes before and chews the cud but has not the 
hoofs divided.” 

. . “Il pastor che precede 
Ruminar puo, ma non ha l’unghie fesse.” 1 


The spiritual power which knows divine wisdom through rumina- 
tion or contemplation parts not the hoof, that is to say, does not 
discriminate in temporal affairs (in affairs under foot)! ‘* Rome,” 
says he, ‘‘ which once made the world good, had two suns, the one 
of which lighted up the path of the world, and the other the path 
of God. The one has extinguished the other, and now the sword 
is joined to the pastoral crosier ; the two, being united, of neces- 
sity go ill, because when joined the one is not restrained by the 
other: .. . the Church of Rome, through confounding two govern- 
ments in her hands, falls into the mire, and befouls herself and 
her burden.” 2 
Il. 


The Church and Civil Society. Not only do church and state 
differ in their attitude toward the real world, and render necessary 
’ a separation for the perfection of each: the same is the case with 
the church and civil society. By “ civil society” I mean the in- 
dustrial organization of society by which nature is conquered and 
made to serve man with food, clothing, and shelter. Man as a 
natural being is a brute with brute necessities. Food, clothing, 
and shelter he must have. The secular institutions, and especially 
those of civil society, have for their object the transformation of 
crude selfishness into disinterested service of others. The brutish 
form of gratifying one’s wants by direct appropriation has to give 


1 Purg., Canto xvi., 98. 2 Ibid, Canto xvi. 
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place to non-selfish forms such as are realized through the division 
of labor and exchange. Each one labors in his own vocation for 
all the rest, for society in the aggregate. What each one produces 
he places in the market of the world; and what he needs for his 
own wants he draws out of that market in return, thus living on 
the products of others. By means of private property and its 
universal solvent, or money, each individual is helped far more 
potently than he can help himself. By specializing his labor he 
gains skill and greater productive power ; by the world market he 
shares in the fruits of all climes and all seasons. 

Thus, by organization in the form of industrial society, each 
man renounces his mere animal individuality and becomes a per- 
son. He now acts directly for society, not consuming his own 
products, but placing them in the world market. He mediates 
himself through society because his deed is returned to him by 
society in the shape of a share in the world market, and his 
deed is purified from selfishness, or at least from the semblance 
of selfishness, by this mediation. He acts for others and others 
for him. There is seen also the working of the principle of 
grace in this. For, while the individual gives only his own small 
daily contribution to the world market, he participates in the labors 
of millions, and receives what would have cost him, but for this 
miracle of civil society, a million times as much labor as he has 
expended. 

Thus this prosaic affair of supplying one’s daily wants of food, 
clothing, and shelter is by this social human institution converted 
into a reflection or semblance of the divine. For the divine is an 
infinite mediation, a giving of undeserved favors by grace, as 
Christianity reveals it, and civil society reflects or adumbrates this 
divine mediation by mediating the individual through the race, 
his labor through their labor, his fruition through theirs. 

Now while civil society assumes a positive attitude towards the 
world of nature and conquers it for man’s comfort and enjoyment, 
the church by itself assumes a negative attitude towards it, and 
in fact cannot trust itself to do otherwise. For the world and 
all that it contains is a finite and unworthy affair when com- 
pared with the object of religion, which is the attainment of the 
supreme ideal, or reconciliation with God in the depths of the 
soul. 

There are two negative acts that go with religion: (1) Devo- 
tion or worship, the negative act of the intellect by which the 
soul acknowledges its own infinite unworthiness, and the utter 
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nullity of all its finite concerns in view of the absolute ideal and 
its reconciliation with it. (2) Sacrifice, which is the negative act 
of the will, is the practical renunciation of all selfish interests when- 
ever they come in conflict with spiritual interests. The general re- 
lation of religion to the world of nature is therefore negative Its 
outcome would be nihilism if it were made the principle of civil 
society. But a union of the church with civil society of such a 
kind that the church managed agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce directly, would prove far more disastrous to religion, 
because it would be more likely to contaminate the spiritual with 
the secular principle than destroy the secular by subordinating it 
to the spiritual. But history has exhibited both of these phases. 

The monastic systems have shown us examples of spiritual 
brotherhoods who have become grossly materialized through glut- 
tony. On the other hand, the spiritual principle of religion, not 
yielding to the principle of civil society but entirely subordinating 
it, has proclaimed beggary more honored than productive industry. 
Calderon, in his “ Autos,” makes the beggar receive the highest 
reward in the next world in payment for laziness in this. The 
beggar is the symbol of ruin to civil society. 

In the history of our Christian civilization these phases have 
all been illustrated. The hermit stage of utter renunciation of 
state, civil society, and family, was followed by the monastic 
stage, also negative to the three great secular institutions. But 
Saint Benedict’s “Ora et labora” —labor as well as pray — 
united the church to civil society, with the general result men- 
tioned of debasing the spiritual to the love of luxurious ease, 
although there were noblest exceptions of entire monasteries, not 
to say of many individuals in every monastery. 

Place civil society under an ecclesiastical direction and at once 
the proper work of subduing the earth and providing creature 
comforts becomes something debasing, for it has to be brought 
at each moment side by side with spiritual exercises. It will 
suffer through temporary frenzies of asceticism, while the spiritual 
will suffer permanently through being dragged down in the long 
run to the level of gluttony. 

Christianity (for I do not speak of other faiths here by the 
word “ religion”) in all its forms, Catholic, Greek, and Prot- 
estant, makes the ceremonial of religion something external, and 
lays absolute stress only on the disposition and inner conviction. 
“The fear of the Lord is clean,” says the Psalmist, indicating the 
transcendency of the inner state of the soul over all ceremonial 
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observances. Denominations of course differ widely as to cere- 
monial observances, but all— even the most extreme Protestants 
— lay stress on some form of ceremonial, the observance of the 
Sabbath Day, Bible-reading, church attendance, prayer, etc., etc. 
All Christians likewise make it an essential condition that the 
essential thing is the state of the heart, of which the ceremonial 
is only an external expression, entirely worthless unless the heart 
is right. 

Each institution has its essential place and function. The 
church, as having the highest, cannot condescend to direct the 
other institutions without neglecting its own functions; or else 
destroying those institutions by absorbing their distinctive offices 
within its own. The church should lead all the secular institu- 
tions by furnishing them the divine ideal, and revealing the origin 
and destiny of man. 

Il. 

The Church and the School. The independence of church 
and state, and that of church and civil society, are necessary for 
the elevation of each and all these institutions. So, too, is the 
independence of church and school, as we shall see. 

1. The branches of school instruction, such as reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, history, natural science, and the 
continuation of these in secondary instruction, hold their high 
place in education, first, because they are the conventional means 
of intercommunication among men, and, secondly, because they ad- 
mit the individual to a share in the conquest over nature. Litera- 
ture, history, grammar, and the social sciences enable the scholar 
to lay hold of the spiritual patrimony of the race. They un- 
lock for him the treasures of human experience preserved by civil 
society. 

With the interchange of goods through commerce, there goes on 
an exchange of ideas and of human experience. These branches 
make the individual able to seize the wisdom of the race as stored 
up in the printed page, and, more than all, they fit him for the 
truly spiritual lessons of religion. To the lowest mind even, the 
highest religion is received almost on the plane of feticism. The 
religious teacher has to struggle to prevent the symbolical lan- 
guage in which the precious truth is conveyed from being taken 
solely in its threadbare, literal sense. The mere literal accepta- 
tion is feticism, because it takes things instead of truths. For 
this reason it is obvious that the secular studies of the school are 
not “ godless,” even when learned apart from dogmatic religion. 
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They are essentially auxiliary to spiritual religion by preparing 
the mind to receive symbols as symbols, and not as fetishes. The 
secular school saves the church the endless labor necessary to pre- 
pare the minds of the illiterate to recei. » spiritual doctrine, and 
to prevent such minds from lapsing into idolatry and superstition. 
In heathen religions this is not so essential ; in Christianity it is 
vital, for it is “revealed religion” in the very special sense that 
it is the religion of a revealed God, while the heathen religions 
deal with a hidden God, a Brahma, an Allah, or an Ammon who 
is not divine-human, but utterly transcending human nature and 
conscious personality. Or else, as in the case of the Greek, the 
old Norse, and such polytheistic religions, there is personality but 
not absoluteness. In Christianity God is revealed, and the wor- 
shiper must participate intellectually, and not merely with external 
ceremonial. He must be “worshiped in spirit and in truth.” 
This is the ground for universal education in letters on the part 
of the Christian laity which has been felt more or less clearly in 
all ages of the church. 

The studies in mathematics and natural science, on the other 
hand, initiate man into the conquest over nature in time and 
space, and into the heritage of freedom and responsibility. Chris- 
tianity reveals not only the sonship of man to God, but also 
the all-important fact that nature is his creation, and therefore 
rational in its innermost structure. This is the religious pre- 
supposition of natural science,— that nature is consistent and 
rational. By inventorying it and generalizing its laws, man 
makes nature his thrall to serve him not only in providing for 
his bodily wants of food, clothing, and shelter, but also in the 
spiritual ministration of intercommunication. By this latter ser- 
vice each man is able to live the lives of all men. The little man 
is able to see his great self — the entire race — and profit by the 
spectacle of the revelation of his entire human nature in man- 
kind. Christian civilization is not complete without this conquest 
of nature: without it the conversion of the entire race is impos- 
sible. Hence we may see how far from “ godless” the secular 
studies of the school are. They are essential instrumentalities 
for the conquest of nature, and for the reception of spiritual 
truth without superstition and feticism. The church may avail 
itself of this secular culture gained in the school and find it a 
friendly auxiliary. But in a community devoid of secular edu- 
cation, the church has to set about the work of secular educa- 
tion at once in order to make its religious instructions effective, 
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In this case at least one half of the strength of the church 
is expended on the teaching of purely secular branches, with a 
view to their ultimate use in Christian growth. The establish- 
ment of purely secular schools, therefore, is in so far a pure gain 
to the Christian Church, because it saves the strength of the 
church for its proper work, religious teaching. 

2. Our next inquiry, and the most important one, relates to the 
union of religious and secular instruction in the same school. We 
here discover mutual hindrance, as in the case of the union of 
church and state, where sin is confounded with crime. The 
methods of religious instruction are of necessity different from 
the methods in secular instruction. In the secular branches the 
good method of instruction trains the intellect to keep all its 
powers awake and alert. The thought must be trained to be 
critical. The pupil must not take the words of his text-book on 
faith merely. He must question and verify, demanding proofs 
and investigating their validity. Such is the proper method of 
secular instruction. 

In religion, on the other hand, faith is the chief organ, and the 
merely negative activity of the understanding is to be subordi- 
nated and set aside. Religious truth is revealed in allegoric and 
symbolic form, having both a literal sense and a spiritual sense. 
The analytical understanding is necessarily hostile and skeptical 
in its attitude toward religious truth. But such attitude is en- 
tirely appropriate in the study of science and history. 

It is obvious that the mind must not be changed abruptly from 
secular studies to religious contemplation. A lesson on religious 
dogmas just after a lesson in mathematics or physical science, has 
the disadvantage that the mind brings with it the bent or pro- 
clivity of the latter study to the serious detriment of the former. 
Weare not surprised to find, as a practical fact, that schools which 
set apart certain hours for religious lessons fail of their purpose 
in one of two ways. If the method is good for the secular 
studies, the pupils carry over their critical habits of mind into the 
lessons on religion, and cultivate habits of flippant and shallow 
reasoning on sacred themes, thus sapping the foundations of piety. 
Or, on the other hand, in case the proper method for religious 
study is maintained, the influence of the dogmatic tone of religion 
creeps into the secular recitations, and drives out critical acute- 
ness and independent thinking from the mind of the pupil. Too 
much authority in secular studies prevents the pupil from getting 


at the vital points. He cultivates memory at the expense of 
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originality. Now in religious lessons, wherein the divine is taught 
as revealed to the human race, the raw, immature intellect of the 
youth is not to be permitted to attempt to construct for itself the- 
oretically the thoughts that underlie the dogmas. It is too much 
for it to grasp the rationality which exists deep under the symbols. 
Not only the intellect is required for this, but also the will, which 
develops slowly with one’s life-work. Religious lessons must there- 
fore be impressed on the minds of youth with absolute authority, 
and without stripping off the symbolical form. This requires the 
utmost care to surround religious instruction with the proper so- 
lemnity. It should be approached with a carefully arranged prep- 
aration, and after the mind has recovered from the intellectual ten- 
sion of its analytic studies. The Egyptian temple was approached 
through a long avenue lined with sphinxes. Deeply impressed 
by the mute questioning faces that gazed at him on either side, 
the worshipers came before the lofty portal, and finally entered 
the hypostyle hall, inspired with feelings of sublimity and rever- 
ence. Christianity is indeed the religion of the revealed God, 
but there is no revelation possible to the mind immersed in 
trivialities or self-conceit. Genuine religious impressions lift the 
mind, as it were, up to a consciousness of the infinite and tran- 
scendent, while they fill the soul with boundless aspirations. 

The examples of Germany, Austria, and other states of Europe 
are often quoted to show how practicable it is to introduce reli- 
gious instruction into our common schools. But the reports of 
the effect of such religious instruction establish the conclusions 
here reached. For the most part in Germany there prevail the 
most improved methods of secular instruction. Passing from a 
lesson in language or science, wherein he has been thoroughly 
alert and critical, the pupil comes to the “ hour” for religion. 
The impression made on his mind is too often similar to that 
made on the mind of Professor Huxley by the gospel story of the 
miracle in which the Gadarene swine are obsessed by the evil 
spirits. The frame of mind that looks only at prosaic facts 
is not nourished by religious literature. But in another mood, 
with feelings of the sublime, and thoughts elevated to the spiritual 
sense of all earthly things and events, the soul is fed by the food 


of eternity. 
“Truth embodied in a tale 


Shall enter in at lowly doors.” 
On the other hand there exist, and have long existed, schools 
in Europe where the dogmatig tone of religious instruction extends 
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over all the work in the secular studies. But even in those coun- 
tries the literature shows a general trend toward atheism, — more 
serious than the pantheistic trend of Germany. 

8. Various plans are suggested of introducing religious instruc- 
tion into the common schools. Most advocates profess to be satis- 
fied if there is “ unsectarian ” teaching given. They would have 
the reading of the Bible, prayers offered, and some very simple 
eatechetical matter taught. Upon reflection it is seen that such 
very scant religious instruction would not accomplish much good, 
while it would be regarded as sectarian by Catholics and Epis- 
copalians. 

4. In order to secure efficient religious instruction in schools 
they must be denominational and separate. But this encounters 
the difficulty already discussed. The secular instruction must 
suffer if it is brought into close contact with efficient religious 
instruction. Moreover, such division of the children of the com- 
munity necessitates small schools and poor classification and 
grading. In order to form classes, pupils of widely different at- 
tainments must be brought together. No thorough instruction 
is possible in such ungraded schools. If the school-funds are 
divided among opposing sects, mutual jealousy would soon defeat 
the policy of public support of schools altogether. 

Worse than this is the effect of sectarian bias which is gen- 
erated by separate schools. There would be a decrease in secular 
knowledge, and a probable increase in theological knowledge. In- 
asmuch as the separation was brought about in the interest of 
sectarian differences, it is quite natural to infer that greater 
and greater stress would be laid upon those differences, in the 
religious instruction given in the parochial schools. In the nature 
of theological truth there lies the possibility of kindling fanati- 
cism and bigotry. In the parochial school an effective instruc- 
tion in the dogmas of the church cannot fail to develop a habit 
of thinking on the distinction between man and man as holding 
different religious beliefs. Within one’s church are the elect for 
time and eternity; without one’s church are the proscribed and 
lost. ‘I am of the sheep, my neighbor is one of the goats!” 


The confession of faith lays stress on the love of God and obedi- 
ence to Him. Stress is laid on the infinite importance of right 
belief, and of conformity to the ceremonial observances of the 
church. “If these are so important to me, their disregard by my 
neighbor must be fraught with infinite consequences to him. If 
God hates my neighbor, is it not wrong for me to love him?” 
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Toleration is a crime. “If by bodily suffering a heretic’s soul 
may be saved, the church is only merciful if it inflicts it.” 

In these days of newspapers and of cheap transit from one 
section to another, and, above all, of the common school, the bar- 
riers of religious caste have been so broken down that a universal 
spirit of toleration prevails. Children of all confessions mingling 
in the free common school learn to know, respect, and love one 
another. They learn to codperate and make helpful combina- 
tions. They learn to trust those of a different religious faith, 
and, in short, to judge their fellow-men by overt acts rather than 
by mere belief or disposition. In the industrial community after 
they leave school, they continue the same lesson, learning to know 
and respect their neighbors for their characters rather than for 
their religious denomination. In the daily newspaper they con- 
template the spectacle of the great world of humanity, and their 
sympathies become so broad as to include all men. Is not this 
humane feeling — the love of man, the love of one’s neighbor as 
one’s self — a truer realization of the Christian religion than that 
other feeling of sectarian exclusiveness ? 

Formal and dogmatic instruction in religion must not, of 
course, be dispensed with on the ground of a general humanita- 
rian feeling of tolerance. But, on the other hand, it must be held 
that religious instruction which lacks the deep soil of humani- 
tarianism cannot grow Christian characters. It is of another 
quality. The modern principle of cosmopolitanism arises from 
the very innermost principle of the Christian religion ; it is the 
characteristic of the gospel-teaching as opposed to all other reli- 
gions. The history of Christianity is the history of the progress 
of the principle of recognition. Each individual and each insti- 
tution tends to become independent. But it comes to its inde- 
pendence only as it reflects the one fundamental principle, and 
thus comes into harmony with all the rest. The school entirely 
separated from the church will be found a most useful auxiliary 
to the church, — far more useful than the parochial school. The 
independent state securing justice among men is certainly more 
helpful to the church than the medieval state undertaking to 
suppress dissent by prisons and fagots. The church has merely 
to discard such external helps as the authority of the state once 
furnished, and avail itself of the new methods, in accord with the 
spirit of the age of cosmopolitanism, to extend its influence far 
beyond old limits. 

Wm. T. Harris. 


ConcorpD, Mass. 
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A CHRISTIAN CRITIQUE OF SOCIALISM. 


Forty years ago, a small but able and enthusiastic body of 
Englishmen, awake to the sufferings of the laboring classes, and 
deeply conscious of the unchristian principles at the basis of trade, 
resolved to throw their influence into the Chartist movement, to 
guide it away from the dangers of passion to the haven of good 
which they saw it could enter. They called themselves the Chris- 
tian Socialists, thus linking in one phrase words which seem to 
many essentially contradictory. From the one side the protest is 
urged: ‘ Socialism — that spectre of modern society, that devil 
incarnate, which seeks to destroy the government, break down the 
walls of the home, banish the thought of God from the human 
mind, — dare you link that word with the name that speaks of all 
that we hold dearest, the bulwark of the family and the state, the 
strength and consolation of the soul?” On the other side, the 
extreme Socialist says, with a sneer: “Christian Socialism! You 
only show your dense ignorance when you imagine that Socialism 
has any affinities with that religion of superstition and sham 
which has aided and justified the power that has crushed us.” 
“The Social Democracy,” said Deputy Most, in Berlin, “ knows 
that the days of Christianity are numbered, and that the time is 
not far distant when we shall say to the priests, ‘Settle your 
account with heaven, for your hour is come.’” Yet while the 
friend of the existing social order and of Christianity looks 
aghast at the suggestion of Christian Socialism, and the extreme 
Socialist spurns such an alliance of words, Laveleye, the eminent 
economist and writer on Socialism, repeats the words of Herr Todt, 
the German Evangelical Socialist, and adopts them as his own: 
“Every Christian, who understands and earnestly accepts the 
teachings of his Master, is at heart a Socialist ; and every Social- 
ist, whatever may be his hatred of all religion, bears within him- 
self an unconscious Christianity.” 1 

Which estimate of the relations of Christianity and Socialism 
is correct? Is any one of them correct? It is a question of 
great importance, what are the true relations of these two forces, 
for Socialism, though comparatively young, has been growing in 
strength and influence, and Christianity must recognize it as a 
friend and co-laborer, or become its teacher, Christianizing it, or 
the two must be irreconcilable foes. Before it is safe for Chris- 

1 Laveleye, Socialism of To-day. Intro., p. xix, and p. 111. 
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tianity to attempt any one of these courses, the real relation of the 
forces to each other must be clearly understood. 

First of all, what is meant by the word Socialism? It was 
originally coined to supply the need of a word to express the op- 
posite of individualism. It has always implied sympathy with 
the laboring classes, but its application has been loose. Mere 
sympathy with labor, the advocacy of some theory of state action, 
extreme anarchism, have all shared this term. It has been applied 
to speculative theories and to action in pursuit of definite ends. 
It seems to have been originally the rallying cry of a growing 
social party, and without definite significance. But at present 
one element is deemed essential to the idea of complete Socialism, 
namely, the transformation of the state primarily in the interests 
of the laboring classes. Accordingly, Socialism, in its theoretical 
aspect, may be defined as a theory, based upon a claim of justice 
for the laboring classes, which aims at the transformation of the 
state into a codperative commonwealth, owning all the instruments 
of production, and inaugurating and carrying on all industry. 
By this definition anarchism is excluded from Socialism, for the 
former aims at the destruction of the state. The definition also 
excludes everything which tends toward an enlargement of the 
powers of the state, but stops short of state transformation, such as 
the land-nationalization projects of Henry George, and the volun- 
tary codperative associations advocated by the Christian Socialists 
of England. 

But the question at once arises, is Socialism, being as defined a 
theory of state transformation, a subject for criticism by Chris- 
tianity? Must it not be judged at the bar of economic science, 
and there only? The question is a fair one, yet Socialism is 
based on principles of moral right, and it claims to be able to 
regenerate society, not merely to raise its standard of comfort, 
but to effect a moral regeneration. Thus it enters the sphere 
where Christianity works, and therein Christianity may judge it. 
There is a kingdom of Socialism similar in conception to the 
kingdom of God, and it is possible and legitimate to contrast the 
two. This, then, is the work before us to contrast the moral prin- 
ciples and claims of the full-blown Socialism of to-day with the 
principles and claims of Christianity. 

The subject may be conveniently treated under three heads: — 

1. The Socialistic view of the present condition of the world, 
and of the causes which have brought it to this condition. 

2. The ideal of Socialism. 
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3. The means by which the ideal of Socialism is to be realized. 

1. The Socialistic view of the present condition of the world, 
and of the causes which have brought it to this condition. 

It would have been natural to expect that the enormous stride 
taken in industry during the last century, and resulting in an un- 
paralleled increase in the wealth of the world, would have reduced 
the poverty of the world, lightened the tasks of the laborer, and 
greatly elevated his standards of intellectual and moral culture. 
But the Socialist looks out upon the world and sees that this 
expectation has not been realized. He sees great and growing 
inequalities of condition. The gulf between the rich and the 
poor is widening. Extravagance and miserable poverty exist in 
the same community. “The tramp comes in with the locomotive, 
and almshouses are as surely the marks of material progress as 
costly dwellings, rich warehouses, and magnificent churches.” ? 
But, more than this, he sees that the poor are dependent upon the 
rich for subsistence. It is said that we have liberty of action, 
thought, and conscience, but the Socialist hears the word in some- 
thing the spirit of Carlyle: “* Liberty I am told is a divine thing. 
Liberty when it becomes liberty to die by starvation is not so 
divine.” The rich alone can own the tools; therefore the poor 
must work for the rich ; therefore the poor must accept the wages 
which the rich will give; and as the rich are not inspired by feel 
ings of brotherly sympathy, but are struggling in a mad conflict 
after wealth, the wages of the poor will be wholly regulated by 
the supply and demand of labor, and will vary above and below 
the point at which labor can exist and reproduce itself, a point on 
the confines of starvation. Thus the dependence of the poor 
upon the rich is in reality a terrible slavery, far worse than the 
ownership of the body, for the plantation slaveholder knows that 
it is for his interest to keep his slaves well fed and comfortable, 
and to treat them with some kindness, because, if they die, he 
loses the money he invested in them; but the modern employer 
of labor cares nothing for his “hands.” If he loses an ox by 
death, it is a matter to grieve over, but there is no reason why he 
should regret the death of a laborer, for he can get more at the 
same wages in any market. Thus the rich virtually compel the 
poor to work for them, and in return they give him in wages a 
bare subsistence, stealing from him under the name of profits, 

1 Henry George, Progress and Poverty, p. 10. 


Though George is avowedly not a Socialist, yet he well represents certain 
aspects of Socialistic teaching. 
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interest, rent, almost all the real produce of his labor; for the 
value of any article, so says the Socialist, is measured primarily, 
and almost exclusively, by the amount of labor it contains. 

If there were any hope that the laborer could eventually rise 
out of this condition, it would be more endurable; but if the 
laborer can save money, the employer can force wages down still 
further without killing off labor, and this he will not scruple to 
do. Thus the gulf between the employer and the laborer widens, 
and two great classes consolidate in society, the workers and the 
idle, the plundered and the fleecers, and from the first to the 
second there is practically no passing. And behind all this there 
is a political economy that tells the laborer that his condition is 
the result of natural law, which can no more be altered than the 
law which holds the stars in their courses. 

The fruit of such a slavery the Socialist sees to be physical 
degradation, intellectual stunting, and moral bluntness and perver- 
sity, issuing in hideous crime — drunkenness, theft, licentiousness, 
and all the many species of immorality which fester among the 
lower classes of society; while pride, desire for personal aggran- 
dizement by any means, fair or foul, all the obliquities of char- 
acter and action that are the fruit of intense selfishness, charac- 
terize the rich. Under the present system Socialism can indulge 
no hope for the betterment of society. Pessimism is the logical 
creed of modern industry. 

Socialism arraigns modern society first for its individualism. 
It accuses the leaders of industry and the doctors of political 
economy of assuming that all men are equal, and that the welfare 
of society is best attained if every man looks after his own welfare 
alone. In accordance with this teaching, industry has been a 
scramble for wealth, each man caring not one whit for his neigh- 
bor, free to knock him down and trample him under foot, if he 
ean do so without violating the laws of the contest, laws framed 
in the interests of the strong, “the fittest.” The result of free 
competition is the reductio ad absurdum of the doctrine of indi- 
vidualism. Again, Socialism arraigns modern society for its 
treatment of the laborer as a commodity, something to be bought 
in the cheapest market, and thrown away when no longer of any 
use. The laborer is not a machine, nor a beast of burden. He 
has received from nature the same faculties as his employer, and 
he has the right to develop them. Any system which legally per- 
mits one man to treat another as a brute and a slave is morally 
wrong. Thirdly, Socialism accuses the leaders of industry of 
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stealing what rightfully belongs to the laborer. It says that this 
enormous increase of wealth could never accumulate in a few 
hands without some such systematic stealing. And lastly, Social- 
ism lays the responsibility for the immorality of the laboring 
classes on the modern system of industry. Competition has 
resulted in the poverty and degradation of the laboring classes, 
and out of these immorality has come as the natural fruit. 
Therefore the system. and not the laboring classes, is to blame 
for the terrible disease which rages through the lower strata of 
society. 

Christianity finds part of its problem stated by Socialism. It is 
a fundamental principle of Christian ethics that man is in a 
moral system, and that love, sympathy, helpfulness, are demanded 
by the law of that system. In the unrest and conflict of society 
Christianity sees the result of self-interest, overriding the law, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Christianity pro- 
claims the supreme worth of the individual man, that every man, 
high or low in the social scale, rich or poor, educated or ignorant, 
is a child of God, made in his image. Such is the worth of the 
soul to God that He sent his Son to die that it might be saved 
from sin, and inherit eternal life. The responsibility of the indi- 
vidual soul to God alone, the possibility of direct communion be- 
tween man and his Maker, exalt man to the summit of creation. 
Therefore any one who treats a man as a brute or a machine in- 
sults the image of God in man. The slavery of the mill is as 
immoral as the slavery of the plantation, and the curse of God 
will fall upon the slaveholding employer and on the system which 
encourages such slavery. How far the laborer is despoiled of the 
fruit of his labor is a question for economic science to decide, 
but Christianity declares that selfishness is, in its nature, a thief. 
The individualist owes a debt to society and to the laborer which 
he does not intend to pay. The last charge of Socialism against 
modern industry Christianity accepts in part. Individualism must 
produce immorality ; the slavery of labor must produce immoral- 
ity; poverty combined with these conditions is an atmosphere 
calculated to develop the germs of wickedness; and therefore, 
in so far as the system of modern industry tends to produce this 
atmosphere, it must share the responsibility for the immorality of 
the laboring classes. 

But, according to the view of Christianity, Socialism does not 
strike at the root of the disorder of society. It derives poverty 
wholly from man’s selfish greed of wealth, and it ascribes immo- 
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rality almost wholly to poverty. Christianity sees far deeper. It 
starts with the postulate of God, revealed to men as holy, just, 
and good. Socialism ignores this postulate ; sometimes denies its 
truth. Christianity sees the underlying cause for the disorder of 
human relations in man’s estrangement from God. If man lives 
the life of faith in God, he will love his neighbor as himself. It 
is because man has forgotten God that he is living for himself 
alone. And though Christianity find in poverty and the results 
of competition conditions in which immorality easily develops, it 
does not accept the view of Socialism that these conditions are 
the cause of immorality, for the rich as well as the poor are sin- 
ners in God’s sight. The cause of immorality is in the same 
estrangement of the soul from God, where, by separating itself 
from the source of all true good, the soul gives itself up to the 
service of self. Here Christianity finds the fundamental cause 
even of poverty. In a word, Socialism ignores the fact of sin, 
which is a fundamental postulate in Christian thought, and the 
fact assumed in all its work for society. 

2. The ideal of Socialism. 

As has been said, Socialism sees no hope for the laborer or for 
society under the present system of industry. The rich will grow 
richer and the poor poorer, and with increasing poverty will come 
increasing immorality, which will finally involve society in complete 
ruin. But Socialism does not accept the doctrine that these are the 
legitimate results of the working of fixed natural laws, that it is use- 
less to contend against the downward tendency of society. Social- 
ism is itself the reaction against such industrial pessimism. It is 
because the condition of the laborer under the present system has 
seemed so hopeless that Socialism has sprung up, calling for an- 
other system. The golden age of Socialism is in the future. 
“The present is the parent of the future,”!a child nobler than 
the parent, whose presence will bring blessings not to one class 
alone, but to all classes. Individualism will be supplanted by co- 
operation. ‘“ Adam would delve and -Eve would spin, and con, 
sciously or unconsciously each would work more for the whole, 
and the whole would work more for each.” 2 All would learn 
the truth of Christ’s words: “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” “ Everything in the present order of things that makes 
a man a degraded, insulted, forsaken, and despised being”? will 

1 Gronlund, The Coéperative Commonwealth, p. 56. 


2 Rae, Contemporary Socialism, p. 84. 
8 Ibid., p. 123. 
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be changed, and perfect justice will reign between man and man. 
All will be equal in reality as well as in theory, and all will meet 
as brothers. “Every man will receive the full product of his toil ; 
every one will be a worker, and every one will have enough ; and 
** How could there be greed when all had enongh?”! With in- 
crease of production, brought about by codperation, will come 
comfort and leisure and opportunities for intellectual and moral 
culture. ‘* Mute, inglorious Miltons” will speak, and the world 
will advance to intellectual conquests grander than any history 
has known. Drunkenness will go with care; theft with want; 
crimes of violence with the hatred of man for man that poverty 
engenders. Instead of sin, goodness. will fructify in the heart. 
Last of all, the religious nature, no longer bound to earth by the 
petty struggle for bodily subsistence, will soar to heaven and feed 
upon eternal hopes and realities. Henry George thus sums up 
the Socialistic hope in his eloquent, almost grandiloquent, way : 
“ With want destroyed; with greed changed to noble passions ; 
with the fraternity that is born of equality taking the place of 
the jealousy and fear that now array men against each other; with 
mental power loosened by mental conditions that give to the 
humblest comfort and leisure ; and who shall measure the heights 
to which our civilization may soar! Words fail the thought! It 
is the Golden Age of which poets have sung and high-raised seers 
have told in metaphor! It is the glorious vision that has always 
haunted men with gleams of fitful splendor. It is what he saw 
whose eyes at Patmos were closed in a trance. It is the culmina- 
tion of Christianity —the City of God on earth, with its walls of 
jasper and its gates of pearl! It is the reign of the Prince of 
Peace!” 2 The Messianic atmosphere is what gives tone to the 
picture. Socialism has dreamed the dream of the Hebrew seer, 
and proclaims that the kingdom of a perfect humanity, the king- 
dom long prayed for, hoped for, sighed for, is soon to come, that 
its messengers, the Elijahs of prophecy, are already on the thresh- 
old, preaching the doctrine — not of repentance and righteous- 
ness, to be sure, but — of state transformation, which will work 
out the result that John the Baptist sought by a much less tedious 
process. Socialism to the Socialist is the hope of the race. It 
bears the sacred flame which is to light the altar-fires of a regen- 
erated humanity. 

Is this ideal of Socialism the ideal of Christianity? Will the 


1 George, Progress and Poverty, p. 8. 
2 Tbid., p. 396. 
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Christian recognize the Socialist as a fellow-seeker for the same 
paradise? The ideal of Socialism is expressed in the language 
of Hebrew and Christian prophecy. Its aspirations are for many 
things which the Christian longs for. In the future to which 
Christianity looks, love will supplant selfishness ; justice, injustice ; 
peace and plenty will abound; immorality will be chased away by 
holy impulses; the whole nature of man will unfold in perfect 
bloom. The ideals of Christianity and Socialism have, thus, 
striking points of resemblance. Indeed, so much as the ideal of 
Socialism embraces, Christianity includes, but because it does not 
embrace enough, Christianity affirms that it is not a true ideal to 
be set up as the goal for the aspiration and striving of humanity. 
For the ideal of Socialism, stripped of its Messianic drapery, is 
bodily comfort; the ideal of Christianity is, first and foremost, 
personal character. Socialism says: “Seek ye first food and 
raiment, and the kingdom of heaven shall be added unto you.” 
Christianity says: “Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven,” for 
without that all else is worthless. Socialism solves the problem 
of misery by eliminating the factor of poverty; Christianity de- 
clares that the problem can only be solved by eliminating the 
factor of sin.} 

3. The means by which the ideal of Socialism is to be realized. 

Socialism, as we have seen, ascribed the misery and immorality 
of the laboring classes, and the hatred and conflict between the 
rich and poor primarily, to the reign of individualism. Because 
men have sought their own interests and forgotten that there are 
human beings around them with the same rights to life and happi- 
ness, poverty desolates the world. If individualism caused this 
sickness, the cure for it is codperation. But codperation, to be 
successful, must be general. A few associations, scattered here 
and there in the individualistic world, would soon succumb to the 
selfishness about them. The only remedy for social ills is to be 
found in an act of society, transforming itself into a great codpera- 
tive society, taking from individuals the land and other instru- 
ments of production, turning the state into the codperative com- 
monwealth. John Rae says: “The Socialists of the present day 
have discarded all belief in the possibility of effecting any social 
regeneration except by means of political authority, and the ob- 
ject of their first endeavor is, therefore, the conquest of the powers 
of the state. ... What they want is a democracy of labor, to 
use one of their own phrases, that is, a state in which power and 
1 Strong, Our Country, p. 85. 
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property shall be based on labor, . . . and where, as the indis- 
pensable prerequisite of the whole scheme, the land of the country 
and all other instruments of production shall be made the joint 
property of the community, and the conduct of all industrial 
operations be placed under the direct administration of the state. 
. . - It is contended for as an obligation of the state, because 
the state is held to be merely the organized will of the people, and 
the people is the laboring class.” } 

This is the Socialistic scheme of action. How is it to be carried 
out? First of all, laborers must unite. Their interests are one; 
they are all despoiled, oppressed, treated like brutes. Let them 
learn that they are brothers, unite, and win their rights. Isolated 
action means defeat. Even the complete union of laborers in one 
country is not enough. The parish of Socialism, like that of 
John Wesley, is the world. Let the laborers in all lands rally 
around the same banner, and fight for the same cause. Yet, after 
all, this union of laborers will only be the answer of man to a fact 
in industrial society. Socialism is full of the idea of evolution. 
Lasalle had it; Marx had it ; it is preached in the Socialist plat- 
forms and manifestoes. Lasalle believed that the laborers were 
to be only “midwives who assist in bringing to the birth a future 
with which society is already pregnant.” Gronlund, an Amer- 
ican writer on Socialism, says: “ That is just what that effective 
minority principally will have to do,— prepare, prepare them- 
selves and the people for the Great Change. Not to make any 
revolution, but to make themselves and the nation ready for the 
Coming Revolution, to meet it when it comes, peaceably, or ‘ clad 
in iron sandals,’ and to carry it out.” “The Great Change is 
coming.” The “logic of events,” an irresistible conqueror, 
trampling on men and institutions if they oppose him, is leading 
in this new state of society. There is no personal God behind 
this power. Materialistic evolution, or, at best, pantheism, is the 
ereed of Socialism. But wili this great change be a peaceful 
revolution, or will it be won by force? Lasalle was practical 
statesman enough to see that force can never win any real advance- 
ment. Society is an organism; each leaf must unfold by the 
power of the life within; if the progress is hurried by the use of 
external force, the leaf will die, and the evolution must begin 
again at the point where the leaf branched from the stem. But 

1 Rae, Contemporary Socialism, p. 4. 
2 Ibid., p. 82. 
8 The Codperative Commonwealth, pp. 270, 276. 
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though this was the belief of Lasalle, fourteen years after his 
death, the Socialists, who were his disciples, under the repressive 
influence of Bismarck’s legislation, struck from their programme 
the limitation of proceeding by legal means, and stood forth as a 
party of revolution. The same tendency was manifest in the split 
in the International at the Hague in 1872, dividing the organ- 
ization into the peaceful followers of Marx, and the revolution- 
ists led by Bakunin ; and in the split in the same organization in 
the United States in 1883, when the Socialistic Labor Party sepa- 
rated fropn.the International Working People’s Association,! the 
latter of whom represents the spirit and methods of Herr Most. 
And Gronlund, though he recognizes throughout his book that the 
progress of society is a gradual evolution, and generally deprecates 
the use of force, shows an undercurrent of sympathy with the use 
of violent measures at critical junctures. After alluding to the 
description in Bulwer’s novel, “The Coming Race,” of the mys- 
terious substance called Vril, which could “ be stored in a small 
wand, and when skillfully wielded . . . make the weak a perfect 
match for any combination of number, skill, and discipline,” to 
the discovery of which “ these people attribute their equality, their 
freedom, their felicity and advancement,” he significantly adds: 
“ What if this ‘ Vril’ is but a poetic anticipation of the civil- 
izing power of that real, energetic substance which we call 
dynamite!” ? 

This revolution, peaceable or brought in by force, will enable 
and compel all to earn enough for their own comfort. So its first 
effects will be the wide diffusion of comfort, the release of man 
from the struggle for existence, and so from care,— the gift of 
leisure for mental and moral growth. When comfort is gained 
for all, the real goal of Socialism is reached. The rest, intel- 
lectual culture, moral character, the perfection of all the powers 
of man, and the realization of all his aspirations, flow naturally 
out of comfort. 

This, then, is the means by which Socialism seeks to attain to 
its ideal. Has Christianity any criticisms to make on these 
me ans ? 

First, the Socialistic doctrine of codperation. Just as Chris- 
tianity accepted the protest of Socialism against Individualism, it 
joins in the plea for codperation. Men are parts of a moral 
organism whether they will or not, and every action plays its part 


1 R. T. Ely, The Labor Movement in America, p. 228 ff. 
2 The Cotiperative Commonwealth, p. 275. 
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in the world’s history. The evil and the good men do, alike live 
after them, and bear their fruit. The law of love is the only 
reasonable law for society. Selfishness is anarchy; love is unity 
and peace. But Christianity does not find true codperation real- 
ized in Socialism. Codperation is one pole of the truth Christian- 
ity expresses in the law, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” Self, others, — these are the two earthly objects of Chris- 
tian love. While society, as a whole, is an object of every man’s 
interest and service, the worth cf the individual and his duties 
to himself are never to be forgotten. Socialism emphasized the 
worth of the individual in its protest against the treatment of him 
as a commodity and a slave; but it contradicts itself in the co- 
operation which it seeks among men. As De Tocqueville says: 
“* Democracy gives every individual man his utmost possible value ; 
Socialism makes every man an agent, an instrument, a cipher. 
Democracy and Socialism coincide only in the single word ‘ equal- 
ity,’ but observe the difference: Democracy desires equality in 
liberty, Socialism seeks equality in compulsion and servitude.” ! 
Socialism levels men by lifting up the lower and bringing down 
the higher. It tends to discourage the cultivation of the fine in- 
dustrial virtues of frugality, economy, prudence. Gronlund says 
that Socialism will make it for the advantage of every man to 
spend all he earns. Socialism would do away with keenness of 
business insight, energy and daring, perseverance, worthy ambition, 
by abolishing individual initiative in industry. For what it con- 
siders the good of all, it crowns mediocrity as king. But Chris- 
tianity believes too strongly in the worth of the individual to 
allow him to be swallowed up thus.in the Nirvana of society. It 
accepts Arnold Toynbee’s statement, that no state interference is 
justifiable which diminishes self-reliance.? 

Again, the codperation of Socialism is fundamentally the co- 
operation of one class, though that class isa large one. The plat- 
form of the Socialist Working Men’s Party of Germany, adopted 
«t Gotha in 1875, had this plank: “ The emancipation of labor 
must be the work of the laboring class, in the face of which 
all other classes are mere reactionary masses.”* The proleta- 
riat is to combine and work out its own salvation in defiance 
of all other classes. And thus, while protesting against the prac- 
tices of the rich which are widening the gulf between the rich 

1 Rae, Contemporary Socialism, p. 20. 
2 The Industrial Revolution, p. 219. 
§ Laveleye, Socialism of To-day, p. 3. 
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and the poor, Socialism is in reality aiding in this ominous work, 
breaking in the sides of the chasm in its struggles to fill it up. 
Christianity recognizes no classes except two, one composed of 
those who live in selfishness, and the other of those who trust in 
God, and it aims to see realized the codperation of all for the good 
vf all. 

Again, codperation, according to the Socialist, is founded on 
mutual interest. When that is gone codperation is impossible. 
Christianity insists that it is grounded on the fact that man is in 
a moral system of which God is the head. The idea of God is 
essential to true cooperation. 

Secondly, the Socialistic idea of brotherhood. True Christian- 
ity has always preached and lived the idea of human brotherhood. 
In the early church, slaves and their masters, men and women of 
high rank, and the poor and despised, sat down at a common 
table to celebrate the redeeming death of the Lord who had died 
for all alike. Christianity is thus at one with Socialism in its 
emphasis of this doctrine. But, judged by Christ’s high standard, 
the Socialistic doctrine is narrow and superficial. The brother- 
hood which Socialism proclaims is well expressed by Laveleye: 
“ Fellow-countrymen are enemies if they are employers ; foreign- 
ers are brothers if they live by wages.”! Brotherhood is contined 
to one class; it does not include all men. Its foundation is the 
same as that of the doctrine of codperation, the shifting sand of 
mutual interest. But Christianity believes that brotherhood is co- 
extensive with humanity ; it founds the doctrine on the Father- 
hood of God, and it declares that that is a false brotherhood which 
permits a man to choose whom he will treat as his brother. That 
is the true brotherhood “in which all are his brothers, not by the 
will of the flesh, nor by the will of man, but by the will of God, 
whose children they are all alike.” 2 

Thirdly, Christianity repudiates the materialistic, evolutionary 
philosophy which is the religion of Socialism. It knows of no 
inexorable law which sweeps all before it, no “logic of events” 
which binds all men in its chains. Christianity looks upon history 
as an evolution. Great ideas have been developing through the 
ages. There has been progress, growth. Amid all that has been 
dark in history, it has always been possible for the Christian to 
“‘see the bright horizon beyond the dark foreground ”’; he could 
hope, not because he saw stern, relentless law bringing in the new 


1 Laveleye, Socialism of To-day, Intro., p. xxx. 
2 Kingsley, Alton Locke, I. 34. 
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day, but because he was confident that “through the ages one 
increasing purpose runs,” that God is realizing in the world the 
purpose of his holy will. Each new age does not come in with 
the crashing power of a huge rolling stone. God enters into 
human lives, lifting them up into participation with his life, and 
then he uses them as his instruments to bring in the new age. If 
men are sensual and selfish, the new age waits ; perhaps the hands 
move backward on the dial of progress. But when men learn to 
do justly, and love merey, and walk humbly before their God, 
the new age comes in like the breaking of a summer morning. 
The dawning of its sun is in the hearts of men. 

This brings us to the fourth and last criticism on the means by 
which Socialism seeks its end. It would bring comfort to all men, 
and it feels confident that conditions of comfort will work moral 
regeneration. It begins from the outside, and hopes to penetrate 
into the heart-life. There is a great truth expressed in this aim 
of Socialism, but the emphasis which is put upon it makes the 
truth almost a falsehood. It is true that outside influences do in- 
fluence mind and character. In an atmosphere of comfort, intel- 
lectual activity, and purity of thought and feeling, the child is 
likely to grow up to strong, cultivated manhood. But Christianity 
rejects the materialism which affirms that conditions make the 
man. He is more than his conditions, and in the essentials of 
character he can yield to them or oppose them. The philosophy 
that says, feed and clothe a man and he will soon be found in his 
right moral and spiritual mind, is proved false by the every-day 
facts of life. True progress, according to the law of all growth, 
must begin within and work out. There must be life thrilling 
through the trunk and the branches if the tree is to bear fruit. 
Christianity says that the primary need of society is not for bread, 
books, fine houses and horses, but for heart-regeneration. To 
save sinners God entered humanity in Christ, the higher coming 
to the lower to lift it up. He touches the heart, and it turns away 
from the life of selfishness and sin, and begins the new life of 
communion with God. The changed purpose of the heart mani- 
fests itself in a changed outward life, in holiness and brotherly 
love. Other men are touched by the Holy Spirit, working in un- 
seen ways, and through the life and words of the person already 
under its influence. Little by little the circle of Christian be- 
lievers widens. The light of truth burns more brightly in the 
world. It begins to penetrate the dark heathenism of the state 


and of social life. The ministers of Christianity are not dyna- 
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mite and the rifle, but truth and love, incarnate in living men. 
“Christian ideas take their place in human thought, and men 
intent on their worldly schemes take no notice of them ; just as 
the workman, plodding his weary way, takes no note of the stars 
which come out one by one and take their place in the evening 
sky.” 1! Suddenly society awakes and finds that Christianity is its 
real ruler. It teaches men how to live together in brotherly love. 
Hostility between individuals and classes ceases ; war is no more ; 
the reign of peace and mutual helpfulness brings comfort. The 
wilderness blossoms as the rose, because the spears and swords 
have been beaten into pruning-hooks. 

This is the Christian theory of regeneration. It.begins with mo- 
rality and religion in the regenerated heart, and ends with comfort. 
But comfort is only the fruit; it is not the life. It is the blossom 
that comes to the plant in its struggle toward the light. Chris- 
tianity says that to try to nourish character with comfort is the 
same thing as trying to warm granite into a rosebud. The Socialis- 
tic theory of regeneration, because it substitutes a half truth for 
a whole truth, is an untruth. 

Is Christianity Socialism, or contradictory to Socialism? It is 
now possible to answer the question. First, Socialism and Chris- 
tianity have certain definite points of agreement ach protests 
against individualism, against the treatment of the laborer as less 
than a human being, against the theft of what is rightfully his, 
against the creation by the leaders of the industrial system of 
conditions which are favorable to the development of immorality. 
Each hopes for a future society in which there shall be justice to 
all, codperation, peace, plenty, intellectual and moral growth and 
attainment. Each urges as the means of attaining this ideal 
society the carrying out in practical life of the doctrines of 
brotherhood and codperation. As has been said, even the lan- 
guage of Socialism has felt the Christian influence, and it can be 
added without fear of contradiction, that historically the funda- 
mental moral ideas of Socialism have been derived from Chris- 
tianity itself. But while there are thus points of agreement be- 
tween Christianity and Socialism, there are equally clear points of 
divergence. The great truths underlying Socialism are, for the 
most part, not presented in their full significance, or are exagger- 
ated. The protest against individualism is so indignant that 
Socialism virtually denies the worth of the individual, and over- 
looks his true place and work in society. Codperation and 

1 Harris, The Kingdom of Christ on Earth, p. 183. 
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brotherhood mean to the Socialist the codperation of one class, 
and the brotherhood of those who work for wages. Again, 
Socialism exalts some half truths into the place of whole truths, 
and so virtually teaches falsehood. It makes comfort, and not 
character, the goal of supreme endeavor. 

But these are differences simply of degree. More important 
is the fundamental difference which separates Christianity from 
Socialism ; the latter denies the facts of God and sin. These are 
absolutely essential to the existence of Christianity. No man 
who denies these, whatever may be his support of certain moral 
principles and aims, is, consciously or unconsciously, a Christian. 
He lacks the elements of Christian personality. We must there- 
fore conclude, even though the conclusion is in contradiction to 
so eminent an authority as Laveleye, that Socialism and Chris- 
tianity are fundamentally distinct. 

Christianity cannot yield the field to Socialism. The two 
cannot work together as colaborers. Christianity must be the 
teacher, and Socialism the pupil. Socialism must be Christian. 
ized, and it is a question whether Socialism could then exist, 
whether a Christian Socialism is possible. Can the Christian 
ideas of the worth of the individual and of true codperation be 
reconciled with the idea of the Socialistic state? One can readily 
believe that as society becomes more and more complex, there will 
be a great extension of the powers of the state ; but that a Chris- 
tian society will ever turn over into the hands of the state the 
control of those interests which are so powerful in the develop- 
ment of individual character is quite a different expectation. But 
however that may be, society has nothing to fear from a Christian- 
ized Socialism. 


Edward 8S. Parsons. 


GREELEY, COLORADO. 





WHAT MORE CAN BE DONE BY LAW IN THE 
CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE? 


THE recent votes of three New England States upon the ques- 
tion of employing the organic law in aid of temperance, indicates 
that the public have reached some definite conclusions in regard 
to the best manner of dealing with the dram-shop. 

The lightness of the total vote would seem to indicate that the 
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purchasable portion of our sovereigns — “ the floaters ” — were not 


floated toward the ballot-box in the usual numbers. The vote, so 
far as it can be traced, was the combined product of the best and 
the worst classes in the community. Thoughtful men who saw 
only disaster to the cause of temperance in the prohibitory legis- 
lation of the last few years united with the dram-selling interest, 
which was more intent on present profits than on a future ad- 
vantage. The farmers’ vote, if it meant a determination to pro- 
tect cider, as it doubtless did in part, is suggestive of a possible 
defect in all prohibitory legislation hitherto, which is deserving 
of attention. In addition, there was a large vote thrown by men 
whose chief concern was to confine our State constitutions to their 
legitimate functions, and who cared more for the preservation of 
the civil state than for either the temperance cause or the dram- 
shop interest. 

The significance of this expression of public opinion, if it is 
fully appreciated, must be studied in connection with the previous 
experience of these and adjoining States in the successiv eenact- 
ment and repeal of prohibitive laws in the form of statutes. 

Massachusetts has made a long and thorough trial of such a 
law, and has been compelled to repeal it. The same is true of 
Rhode Island. In Connecticut the experiment was tried some 
thirty years since, with a law drawn up by one of the ablest 
lawyers in the State, and under peculiarly favorable conditions 
for success. It continued for four years. During the first year 
its apparent success was almost a miracle. The “ boom” was 
quite equal to that which Iowa and Kansas are said to be now 
enjoying. During the second year, the device of secret clubs was 
brought to perfection. There were Shakespeare clubs, historical 
societies, laborers associations, knights, brothers, leagues, to say 
nothing of humbler arrangements made without the formality of 
a constitution and pleasantly situated in a dark closet, or under 
some Irishman’s bedstead. The havoc those substitutes for the 
dram-shop made among the young men of that generation supplied 
a chapter of horrors whose last pages have not yet been written. 
The third year brought to perfection a manipulation of the jury 
panel, by which at least one juror, in the pay of the liquor interest, 
would be present at every trial, prepared with an inexpensive 
verdict, which dispensed with both law and evidence. Then the 
“town agents,” of whom alone spirituous liquors could be pur- 
chased for medicinal uses, became careless or proved incompetent, 
to the mortal peril of the sick. At last the law was repealed, and 
the whole community breathed easier. 
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There is no doubt that a distrust has been awakened by these 
experiments of all prohibitory legislation, as hitherto conducted, 
which made many earnest friends of temperance oppose its embodi- 
ment with the Constitution. 

Our present situation is this: The “ moral suasion” movements, 
which were wholly relied upon in the early stages of the reform, 
are generally abandoned. The pledges especially, in which the 
temperate part of the community proposed to encourage the in- 
temperate, in a most fraternal and Christ-like spirit, have had 
their day and exhausted their influence. It is found to be of no 
use to say, “If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
more meat,” for the weak brother is found to be eating his meat 
all the same, whether Paul does or not. There have been found 
also some reflex influences upon the signers of these pledges, not 
altogether favorable to the highest integrity of character. At 
any rate, for one reason or another, they have passed away, and 
with them all organized and systematic efforts to prevent the use 
of intoxicants by appeals to the conscience have disappeared. 

The assault upon the manufacture and sale, which came next, 
was made, of course, through the medium of law. This was at 
first restrictive, though the name Jicense was unfortunately given 
to it, and, subsequently, prohibitive. The people, who are the 
sovereigns in this matter of law, seem, wherever the legal experi- 
ment has been fully tried, to have reached such conclusions as the 
following : — 

The Constitution can give no force to prohibition which cannot 
be secured by statute, while a possibility exists, amounting to a 
probability with many, that the political parties will be able to 
play fast and loose with temperance voters more readily under a 
constitutional mandate than they can now. 

Statutory prohibition must be executed by the same power 
which enacts it, or it will not be executed at all. This is the 
principle of “local option” laws, and it is sustained by every 
experiment that has thus far been tried, without a single excep- 
tion. Qui transtulit sustinet is the motto on the Connecticut 
coat of arms; and it is as true of a human lawgiver as of the 
divine. The same principle indicates the essential fallacy of the 
“woman suffrage” movement. When women are allowed to cast 
the votes in making laws, while men are to get all the broken 
heads in executing them, we shall have reached a state of political 
dissolution. In fact, anarchy is much nearer to Boston to-day 
than it has been to Chicago at any time. 
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Another principle which the people seem to see is, that what 
we call “license” is, in fact, a partial prohibition, and that the 
higher the license the more complete the prohibition. There is 
also another consideration at this point, which is plain to the more 
thoughtful friends of temperance. High license gives ample room 
for the legitimate sale of liquors, for innocent, or useful, or neces- 
sary uses. Prohibition left no room for this undoubted right of 
every good citizen. This defect has been one chief cause of its 
failure. 

But should any community, as this town of Andover, or any 
state like Kansas and Iowa at present, or like Maine as it was 
twenty years ago, consider itself equal to the task both of enacting 
and of executing a prohibitory law against dram-shops, while it 
“licenses” apothecaries to supply the legitimate demands of 
society, the decision seems to be that they shall be allowed to do 
so. And this is all we have, or are likely to have, of law to fall 
back upon, in aid of temperance. 

It is a pity to be obliged to add that, in consequence of the 
cessation of the influence power of society (‘moral suasion’’), 
and the crazy confidence put in the force power (“legal suasion”’), 
this feeble barrier of law is almost the only form of resistance we 
have to oppose to the fearful power of the liquor interest. 

To this statement the important educational requirement of 
temperance instruction in schools may be considered an exception. 
Still this influence is so distant and indirect that it can scarcely be 
reckoned in an estimate of available present resources. 


If, then, prohibitory legislation has done all that law is capable 
of doing at present, the question becomes important, Are our 
legal resources exhausted ? 

To this question I would suggest three possible replies : — 

1. It may be that more can be done to transfer to the home 
some of the attractions which now are too often a monopoly of the 
saloon or dram-shop. 

This is a form of temperance effort which has as yet received 
little attention. It is especially woman’s work, in which women 
need the instruction and encouragement of women. It is also 
probable that in prosecuting this home reform, the philanthropist 
may need the aid of the legislator, as in controlling disorderly and 
neglected children, in giving the wife a lien on a part of the hus- 
band’s wages, in securing cheap markets for wholesome food, and 
especially in securing fair weight and measure, and quality in 
goods, when sold in small quantities. 
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As to the need of effort at this end of the line of temperance 
defense, opinions will vary with the experience and observation of 
different persons. It is safe to say that pastors and physicians, 
and others who have been brought into intimate and confidential 
relations with families, especially of the laboring classes, will 
earnestly assent to the necessity of a preventive reform, beginning 
at this point. The state of things illustrating this necessity is 
not of a kind to force itself upon the attention of the public. 
But it is none the less real, and none the less influential. It is, 
in fact, confined to no class in society, except that when it is found 
among the poorer classes it is quicker and more decisive in its 
action in the direction of the saloon. The laboring man coming 
to his meals, or his evening rest, not only wearied with toil, but 
exhausted in his nervous energies by bad air, or foul, damp, un- 
healthy surroundings, ought to find quiet and cleanliness, to say 
the least, as well as wholesome and nourishing food. If, instead, 
he encounters an equally tired and thoroughly unreasonable wife, 
and a crowd of fretful, disobedient children, and a disorderly 
home, and insufficient food, and a general inefficiency and mis- 
management such as he would not tolerate in an apprentice to his 
business, it is easy to see that the attraction of the saloon is rein- 
forced by the repulsions of his home. 

Nor is the fact changed, or its inevitable result averted, by the 
theory that he, as well as his wife, is to blame for such a state of 
things, nor by saying that she needs rest as well as he. Dis- 
tribute the blame as we will, the trap is on the next corner, and 
its bait is alluringly arranged with all the comforts which should 
have been found at home. Pleasant words await him; prompt 
business-like methods prevail; easy seats are plenty ; cordiality 
takes the place of complaining; the pipe soothes the fretted 
nerves; and the indigestible supper is easily disposed of by the 
aid of whiskey. Zhen and there is created the “ appetite ” of 
which we hear so much. But that appetite is simply a disease, 
and for the disease we must find an origin and a cause in the 
home before we seek them in the dram-shop. 

It follows that philanthropy expended upon the home should 
precede prohibition expended upon the saloon. What forms this 
home reformation should assume, and what means should be 
used to effect it, is not here the question. My point is that it 
is essential, and that prohibition without it is the traditional 
attempt of the fisherwoman to sweep the rising tide out of her 
cabin with a broom. Relief will be had in some way by the 
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husband as well as the wife. If it be a secret club, instead of an 
open shop, so much the worse. A very short experience of pro- 
hibition thrust to the front of the temperance reform, and forced 
to attempt the functions of antecedent and more potent moral 
forces, will soon turn any community against it, as it has done, in 
numerous instances, already. Next to successful prohibition, pub- 
licity is the most effective restraint upon the liquor traffic, and the 
best protection we have in the present state of society against its 
invasions. Society, therefore, must fortify itself by creating good 
homes, or the laws of nature, physiological and social, will ally 
themselves with the saloon. Meanwhile, the best thing we can do 
is to throw the dram-shops open to the light of day, and mulct them 
for the pecuniary damages they cause, as heavily as possible. 

To these moral and legal efforts in aid of the home, for men 
who have families, may be added the creation of attractive public 
resorts for unmarried men. Of these the so-called coffee-houses 
are an example. It seems sometimes to be forgotten that men 
have nerves as well as women, and that a majority of working- 
men are compelled to go through their severe day’s labor sur- 
rounded by physical conditions which tax their vitality as much 
at least as home cares and toils tax women in their houses. What 
they need is comfort, which is rest for the nerves. A little in- 
genuity will suggest the means for securing comfort, such as men 
and boys now find almost exclusively in saloons. This, too, is 
specially woman’s work. During all this long period of useless 
experimenting with prohibition, the women’s associations have 
done more or less of this style of work. It can be greatly en- 
larged, and philanthropic women will not seek in vain the aid of 
the civil state, in measures of this common-sense sort. 

2. Another legal measure, worth thinking of, is a readjustment 
of the laws, so that the personal rights of every citizen shall be 
conserved. 

It is said, and said truly, that a man has no right to get drunk. 
The laws have always recognized that principle. It follows that 
he has no right to create a disease which will compel him to get 
drunk — a sort of physiological insanity. It follows that a traffic 
which creates these maniacs and sends them out to curse society 
is acrime. Looked at in this exclusive way, as the more thought- 
less class of temperance people are in the habit of doing, the duty 
of society to “crush the accursed business” is perfectly clear. 
So far, there exists a public opinion which is absolutely unani- 
mous, so that if a law could be formulated that would precisely 
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express this ethical principle, and no more, it would have the uni- 
versal support of the people, who are the law-making and law- 
executing force in society. 

But the trouble is that the people are not convinced that legis- 
lation against all alcoholic liquors precisely covers this manifest 
crime, and no more. At least no prohibitory law has as yet 
been devised which did not include with the prohibition of the 
crime a practical prohibition of the exercise of an undoubted right 
— the right of every citizen to purchase and use such drink as he 
judges proper, so long as he does not infringe upon the rights of 
others by so doing. 

It is not to the purpose to lay down the proposition that all 
alcoholic beverages, even those which Nature brews, are injurious, 
and that therefore any use of them as a beverage is to be prohib- 
ited asa crime. Such a law would rest upon an individual opin- 
ion, to which there is an extensive dissent. It becomes, therefore, 
a “sumptuary law” to all intents and purposes. It is forcing by 
law the opinion of one moiety of the community upon the other, 
concerning a physiological question as to which science itself is 
notoriously unsettled. 

What such legislation means to every Anglo-Saxon mind can 
be seen in the seven years’ war which our fathers waged against 
an insignificant stamp tax. The attempt to revive such legislation 
indicates the forgetfulness or ignorance of the present generation 
concerning one of the best-established principles, as to personal 
rights, which have come to us as an inheritance from the past. It 
is a part of the world’s Magna Charta, to which the legislative 
experiments of the ancient Spartans, of the Roman emperors, of 
the most powerful monarchs of France, of the English kings 
both Tudors and Stuarts, uniformly and everywhere unsuccessful 
as they were, have all contributed. 

It was mainly on this ground that the late Dr. Leonard Bacon 
of New Haven opposed the prohibitory law enacted in Connecti- 
cut some thirty years ago, and predicted its speedy overthrow. 
That it was one of the causes — one of the last, if not one of the 
most potent — of the repeal of that law, four years after its en- 
actment, the writer well knows from his own personal observation. 
Its potency in producing that result would have been still more 
manifest, had there not been so many open and entirely facile 
methods of securing personal rights in spite of the law. Still it 
was an embarrassment to law-abiding citizens, and when it came 
to interfere, as it finally did, with medical necessities and supplies, 
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even to the peril of life, many of its sturdiest supporters gave a 
quiet but decided assent to its final repeal. 

Now it is only fair to admit that the evil which comes from the 
abuse of spirituous liquors greatly exceeds any good which may 
be supposed to accrue from their legitimate use, whether for 
dietetic, hygienic, or medicinal purposes. At least it seems so, and 
such may be safely assumed to be the actual fact. Yet it remains 
true that if any legitimate use is included in the prohibition 
even of the greatest misuse, an element of weakness is intro- 
duced into the law, which the sagacious legislator will anxiously 
avoid. It is a fatal defect in a statute law if it violates by so 
much as a hair’s-breadth a principle of the Constitution. Itis a 
weakness of a constitution if it trenches upon ground made sa- 
ered by the abstractions embodied in the Bill of Rights, especially 
when, as in this case, those abstract principles have been defined 
and affirmed by the common law, as administered by the civil 
courts for centuries. If “ancient lights and windows” can be held 
safe from breakage or obscuration under the common law, surely 
a man’s right to determine what he shall eat and drink, and what 
medicines he will use, so long as he does not become a pest to his 
neighbors, is equally beyond the reach of statute law. 

8. This conclusion is closely connected with a third, which is 
even of greater importance. A prohibitory law should not pro- 
hibit anything which God’s law allows. 

This is not to say, of course, that human law must undertake to 
command all that God’s law requires. That is a very different 
proposition, and its falsity is evident in the example of God him- 
self, when he acted through Moses as the civil ruler of the He- 
brews. In many particulars, notably in the case of slavery and 
divorce, he proceeded upon the principle of partial prohibition or 
“high license.” He “ suffered a man to put away his wife” on 
condition that he should go before a magistrate and get “ a writing 
of divorcement.” According to our modern temperance ethics, 
this was morally wrong. It was sanctioning a sin, and deriving a 
revenue, in the shape of fees perhaps, from a crime which was 
“‘sapping the very foundations of the family.” But those were 
times of ignorance, our modern biblical critics would say, and we 
cannot expect that a son of Pharaoh’s daughter would know any 
better. How it happens that God himself “ winked at it,” I have 
never seen fully explained. r 

But though we have about as high authority as we can well con- 
ceive of, for “licensing” a good many things in our civil law 
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which are condemned by God’s law, we need to be very careful 
how we forbid anything in our statutes, as the Pharisees did, 
which God’s law permits. Civil law is, after all, a very weak 
instrument of justice. In a democratic government especially, 
it is very little more than a police code to enable men to hold 
property and do business together. Moral questions are hardly 
considered at all except on their pecuniary side. ‘That gov- 
ernment is best which governs least” is the spirit of the law in 
a government which is “of the people, and by the people, and for 
the people.” When any high moral purpose, like the temperance 
sentiment, seeks the codperation of civil law, its promoters are 
pretty sure to come to disappointment. This is not so much the 
fault of the law as its inherent weakness. The mistake, there- 
fore, of adding to God’s law the “ traditions of the elders ” in the 
form of artificial crimes, and requiring the civil law to accom- 
plish not only as much, but even more than the commandment, 
which is holy and perfect, attempts, is apparent. It may be done 
on a ship or in an army, but it then becomes martial law and re- 
quires a military discipline. That is, it destroys personal liberty 
and inaugurates tyranny. 

Now the restrictions essential to a prohibitory law proceed upon 
the assumption that the use of any amount or kind of intox- 
ieating liquor as a beverage is a crime, and therefore its sale for 
that purpose shall be forbidden. But the community are not at 
all a unit in that opinion. Toa very large portion of the men 
who must support and administer such a law, the prohibition at- 
tempted is a mere fiction of the statute-book, without support 
from their consciences or their religious convictions. It is simply 
a matter of expediency. It is right merely for the reason that 
it is believed to be the only way of reaching a wrong. It needs 
no argument to show how insecure a law of that kind must be. 
It is at best but a temporary expedient, like the closing of a 
highway by the police for repairs. The men who first intro- 
duced what is known as the total-abstinence pledge regarded it 
in this light. They urged its temporary adoption by all classes 
as an aid and encouragement, till the inebriates who needed it 
had all been reformed. “If meat make my brother to offend, 
I will eat no more meat while the world standeth,” was the argu- 
ment they used. The argument as finally changed to “I will 
eat no more meat, because it is wrong to eat meat,” was an after- 
thought. It was introduced when it was discovered that the tem- 
perance work was to be a permanent struggle, and not merely the 
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campaign of a single generation. Even then it was introduced, 
not on its ethical merits, but because the aid of law was desired, 
and law can only deal with crime. 

This artificial prohibition has been acquiesced in by the general 
public rather than believed in. While statistics are impossible in 
the case, it is safe to say that the great majority of thoughtful, 
intelligent men have been spectators, rather than actors, in the 
temperance movements of the last twenty-five or thirty years. 
The recent heavy votes on the proposition to embody this arti- 
ficial morality into the organic law shows that in some of its 
aspects the men who do their own thinking have reached a clear 
conclusion, adverse to the further employment of civil law in the 
enforcement of temperate habits, except in cases where the annual 
vote of a local community in favor of prohibition shows that, as a 
police regulation, not as a matter of right and wrong, the com- 
munity is prepared to sustain it. 

4, Assuming, then, that prohibition of intoxicants has exhausted 
its resources, and that it cannot be expected to do substantially 
more than it is now doing, the question recurs, Can any law be 
framed that will help us ? 

If we assume that there is force in the considerations here pre- 
sented, we have some conditions before us to which any new and 
different law must conform. 

It must not, in the first place, be framed upon the theory that 
it will furnish a substitute for industry and order and conju- 
gal affection in the household. All preventive measures, all per- 
sonal effort, all kindly, persuasive, moral and religious influences, 
must be kept in ceaseless activity. Any law that proposes to re- 
move the natural penalties that follow indolence and ignorance 
and unthrift will be useless. So long as men’s homes are made 
repulsive, it is useless to prohibit the corner grocery from being 
attractive. 

It must not, in the second place, aim to save the vicious by 
violating the rights of the virtuous. 

In the third place, it must prohibit nothing which is not also 
plainly prohibited by the law of God. 

Is such legislation possible ? 

It has often occurred to the writer, during his experience of six 
years as a member of a citizens’ committee for enforcing a local 
municipal law of the most stringent prohibitory character, and of 
four years as one of the conductors of a paper for the advocacy 
and support of a still more effective State law, and after a careful 
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study of the causes of the utter failure of them both, that a law 
against adulterations of all kinds, such as every government 
owes to its citizens, such as has long existed in Denmark and 
other Scandinavian countries, might offer an experiment which 
is worth trying as a temperance measure. 

John Putnam Gulliver. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 
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A CHAPTER IN “SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 


Mr. Freperic Myers, nearly twelve years ago, noticed the increasing 
recognition of Archbishop Trench’s poems, and happily characterized 
their distinctive lesson as “elevation through sorrow,” “as elevation 
through spiritual oneness with Nature is Wordsworth’s lesson.” No one 
can have become familiar with the “ Elegiac Poems,” or with those that 
deal in various forms with the ever-recurring problem of how to win, 
without ignoring its illusion and gloom, a brave and cheerful outlook 
upon life, and not have felt that they were a sincere expression of a 
genuine and typical experience, and worthy of remembrance for their 
moral helpfulness as well as for their superior poetic merit. The recent 
publication, by request of Mrs. Trench, of select portions of her hus- 
band’s correspondence, accompanied with necessary historical explana- 
tions,’ confirms this impression, and makes it more intelligent and fruit- 
ful. What we knew before as a poet’s inspiration, and believed to be a 
testimony from life, we now know as an achieved victory which could not 
but break into song. 

Richard Chenevix Trench, on the mother’s side, and we suppose the 
father’s, was a descendant of Huguenot refugees. A strain of Spanish, 
and possibly of Celtic blood also, mingled in his veins. His mother, 
from whom he is said to have inherited his poetic gift, describes him, 
when about fifteen, as “a clever, steady, grave, gay, little person, with an 
intense feeling of wit, humor, and pleasantry, . . . a deep love of read- 
ing, or rather a besoin, for he is wretched without the certainty of this 
enjoyment; and . . . a strong capacity of applying to the abstract sci- 
ences as well as to the classics.” Entering Trinity College, Cambridge, 
three years later, he became, in his mother’s language, “ editor and pro- 
prietor ” of a poetical magazine called “The Translator,” and soon pub- 
lished, in aid of Spanish exiles, a volume of “ miscellaneous pieces.” 
At Cambridge he belonged to the “ Apostles’ Club,” created by Frederick 
Maurice. Maurice, Kemble, Richard Milnes, and especially John Ster- 
ling, were among his most intimate friends. Carlyle describes the Club 
as “ an ardently speculating and talking one,” and what he says of Ster- 
ling is applied by the editor of Archbishop Trench’s letters to other 
members : — 


“ He was ...a Radical, as the name or nickname then went. In other 
words, a young, ardent soul looking with joy and hope into a world which was 
infinitely beautiful to him, though overhung with falsities and foul cobwebs as 


1 Richard Chenevix Trench, Archbishop. Letters and Memorials. Edited 
by the author of Charles Lander. “Let gentleness my strong enforcement be.” 
= two volumes, 8vo, pp. xviii, 346 ; 234. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & 

o. 1888. 
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world never was before, . . . which latter class of objects it was clearly the 
part of every noble heart to expend all its lightnings and energies in burning 
up without delay, and sweeping into their native Chaos out of such a Cosmos 
as this. Which process it did not then seem to him would be very difficult ; 
or attended with much other than heroic joy, and enthusiasm of victory or of 
battle, to the gallant operator, in his part of it.” 


Richard Trench entered into this enthusiasm, yet through all his open- 
ing manhood ran a vein of profound sadness, not uncommon with deeper 
natures at such a season of life, and not to be confounded with nerveless- 
ness, or pusillanimity, or transitory depressions. It was a sense of the 
mystery of life, a reflection of its moral disharmony, a shadow of sin 
and ill-desert, with the feeling of a mocking uncertainty even in experi- 
ences that seem most assured and rich in promise. The gloom deep- 
ened with growing knowledge. The realm of imagination supplied no 
charm that could expel it. It followed the traveler among the Alps?and 
in the lands of the vine and of song. Stirred by the political evils that 
had fallen upon Spain, the young Cambridge graduate enlisted in a secret 
military expedition for the support of the liberal revolutionists in that 
land. It was a heroic enterprise, but ill conceived and directed, and it 
miserably failed. It was born, however, of a spirit capable of great 
endeavor. Trench’s despondency was no idle melancholy. He had a 
deep moral seriousness, which impelled to action and conflict. This 
grew with experience. Disappointment only deepened and intensified it. 
After the failure of the Spanish scheme he addressed himself even more 
resolutely to the search for a sure and solid resting-place in this perplex- 
ing and baffling scheme of things. He could not believe that “every- 
thing is nought.” Like Augustine, he clung to objective truth, and he 
fought his doubts and misgivings. He became thoroughly and supremely 
in earnest with life. So he moved on to a Christian faith, and by it won 
not only the kingdom of God, but a satisfaction and joy in nature and in 
art which had not come with earlier quests. 

With these few details from his memoirs we turn to his poems. Those 
of our readers who are acquainted with them will not object to such 
recall, and we shall be pleased if others are induced to read beyond 
what can here be quoted. 

The ode “To Poetry” will be recognized at once as a transcript of the 
story we have sketched : — 

“In my life’s youth, while yet the deeper needs 
Of the inmost spirit unawakened were, 
Thou couldst recount of high heroic deeds, 
Couldst add a glory unto earth and air, 
A crowning glory, making fair more fair : 
So that my soul was pleased and satisfied, 
Which had as yet no higher, deeper care, 
And said that thou shouldst evermore abide 
With me, and make my bliss, and be my spirit’s bride. 
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‘* But years went on, and thoughts which slept before, 
O’er the horizon of my soul arose — 

Thoughts which perplexed me ever more and more ; 
As though a Sphinx should meet one, and propose 
Enigmas hard, and which whoso not knows 

To interpret, ust her prey and victim be ; 

And I, round whom thick darkness seemed to close, 
Knew only this one thing, that misery 

Remained, if none could solve this riddle unto me.” 


He gave himself to literature, especially to poetry, the literature of 
life, not as an esthetic gratification, but for an answer to the tormenting 
questionings of his spirit, — but only to turn away baffled : — 


“ This toil, the anguish of this flight was mine, 
Until at last, inquiring everywhere, 

I won an answer from another shrine, 

A holier oracle, a temple more divine.’’ 


With this hope came back the old interest in letters and the poet’s 


‘“‘ My love of thee and thine ; for earth and air, 

And every common sight of sea and plain, 

Then put new robes of glory on, and wear 

The same till now ; and things which dead had lain 
Revived, as flowers that smell the dew and rain : 

I was a man again of hopes and fears, 

The fountains of my heart flowed forth again, 
Whose sources had seemed dry for many years, 
And there was given me back the sacred gift of tears. 


“ And that old hope, which never quite had perished, 

A longing which had stirred me from a boy, 

And which in darkest seasons I had cherished, 

Which nothing could quite vanquish or destroy, 

This with all other things of life and joy 

Revived within me, — and I too would seek 

The power, that moved my own heart, to employ 

On others, who perchance would hear me speak, 

If but the tones were true, although the voice were weak. 


“ Though now there seems one only worthy aim 
For poet, — that my strength were as my will ! — 
And which renounce he cannot without blame, — 
To make men feel the presence by his skill 

Of an eternal loveliness, until 

All souls are faint with longing for their home, 
Yet the same while are strengthened to fulfil 
Their task on earth, that they may surely come 
Unto the land of life who here as exiles roam.” 


The same strain appears in the lines “To a Friend,” and the same 
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movement and rest of thought. Other poems present different modes of 
the earlier sense of the hopeless mystery of life, to which we recur for a 
little : — 
“I stood beside a pool from whence ascended, 

Mounting the cloudy platforms of the wind, 

A stately heron ; its soaring I attended, 

Till it grew dim, and I with watching blind — 

When, lo! a shaft of arrowy light descended 

Upon its darkness and its dim attire ; 

It straightway kindled then, and was afire, 

And with the unconsuming radiance blended. 

And bird, a cloud, flecking the sunny air, 

It had its golden dwelling ’mid the lightning 

Of those empyreal domes, and it might there 

Have dwelt forever, glorified and bright’ning, 

But that its wings were weak— so it became 

A dusky speck again, that was a wingéd flame.” 


A lighter note is struck in “ Atlantis,” though there is the same under- 
tone : — 
“T could lure my boat 
And could bid it float 
When the idlest wind should pilot, 
So its glad course lay 
From this earth away, 
Toward any untrodden islet. 





“For this earth is old, 
And its heart is cold, 
And the palsy of age has bound it ; 
And my spirit frets 
For the viewless nets, 
; Which are hourly clinging round it.” 


In “ Despondency ” we hear a more pathetic and hopeless ery : — 


“Tt is a weary hill 

Of moving sand that still 

Shifts, struggle as we will, 
Beneath our tread : 

Of those who went before, 

And tracked the desert o’er, 

The foot-marks are no more, 
But gone and fled. 


“T gaze on that bright band, 
Who on the summit stand, 
To order and command, 
Like stars on high : 
VOL. xI. — NO. 66. 40 
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Yet with despairing pace 

My way I could retrace, 

Or on this desert place 
Sink down and die. 


‘* As we who toil and weep, 
And with our weeping steep 
The path o’er which we creep, 

They had not striven ; 
They must have taken flight 
To that serenest height, 
-And won it by the might 

Of wings from heaven. 


‘* Alack! I have no wing, 

My spirit lacks that spring, 

And Nature will not bring 
Her help to me. 

From her I have no aid, 

But light-enwoven shade. 

And stream and star upbraid 
Our misery.” 


We may not mar the music of the enchanting “Ode to Sleep” by 
fragmentary quotation, but simply mark its reflection of the same sense 
of baffled questioning, oppressive uncertainty, spiritual thraldom already 
noticed. A deeper source of this disquietude is opened in “ The Story of 
Justin Martyr,” and in the verses “On Leaving Rome.” Justin meets 
an aged Christian by the seashore : — 


“1 did not hide 
My sin, my sorrow, or my pride : 
I told him how, when I began 
First to verge upward to a man, 
These thoughts were mine — to dwell alone, 
My spirit on its lordly throne, 
Hating the vain stir, fierce and loud, 
The din of the tumultuous crowd ; 
And how I thought to arm my soul, 
And stablish it in self-control ; 
And said I would obey the right, 
And would be strong in wisdom’s might, 
And bow unto my own heart’s law, 
And keep my heart from speck or flaw, 
That in its mirror I might find 
A reflex of the Eternal mind, 
A glass to give me back the truth, — 
And how before me from my youth 
A phantom ever on the wing, 
Appearing now, now vanishing, 
Had flitted, looking out from shrine, 
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From painting, or from work divine 
Of poet’s or of sculptor’s art : 

And how I feared it might depart, 
That beauty which alone could shed 
Light on my life, — and then I said, 
I would beneath its shadow dwell, 
And would all lovely things compel, 
All that was beautiful or fair 

In art or nature, earth or air, 

To be as ministers to me, 

To keep me pure, to keep me free 
From worldly service, from the chain 
Of custom, and from earthly stain ; 
And how they kept me for a while, 
And did my foolish heart beguile ; 
Yet all at last did faithless prove, 
And, late or soon, betrayed my love ; 
How they had failed me one by one, 
Till now, my youth yet scarcely done, 
The heart, which I had thought to steep 
In hues of beauty, and to keep 

Its consecrated home and fane, 

That heart was soiled with many a stain, 
Which from without and from within 
Had gathered there, till all was sin, 
Till now I only drew my breath, 

I lived but in the hope of death.” 


“T would not live that time again for worlds, 
Full of rebellious askings, for what end, 
And by what power, without our own consent, 
Caught in this snare of life we knew not how, 
We were placed here, to suffer and to sin, 
To be in misery and know not why. 


“, .. thou 
Hast known the dreary sickness of the soul, 
Which falls upon us in our lonely youth, 
The fear of all bright visions leaving us, 
The sense of emptiness, without the sense 
Of an abiding fulness anywhere ; 
When all the generations of mankind, 
With all their purposes, their hopes and fears, 
Seem nothing truer than those wandering shapes 
Cast by a trick of light upon a wall, 
And nothing different from these, except 
In their capacity for suffering ; — 
That fearful moment of our youth when first 
We have the sense of sin, and none as yet 
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Of expiation. Our own life seemed then 
But as an arrow flying in the dark 
Without an aim ; a most unwelcome gift, 
Which we might not put by.” 


We need quote no more in this key, — it has one theme, not merely the 
illusion and loneliness of life, but still more its inevitable and dread 
relationship, and the moral powerlessness of the soul in the confusions 
of evil, and under its weight and burden. We have already caught 
other accents. Let us mark them now, yet more distinctly, in brief 
verse and sonnet, and clearer and longer strains : — 





“If there had anywhere appeared in space 
Another place of refuge, where to flee, 
Our hearts had taken refuge in that place, 
And not with Thee. 


“For we against creation’s bars had beat 
Like prisoned eagles, through great worlds had sought 
Though but a foot of ground to plant our feet, 
Where Thou wert not. 


“ And only when we found in earth and air, 
In heaven or hell, that such might nowhere be, — 
That we could not flee from Thee anywhere, — 
We fled to Thee.” 


“Were the sad tablets of our hearts alone 
A dreary blank, for Thee the task were slight 
To draw fair letters there and lines of light : 
Oh ! task it seems, transcending highest might, 
Ever again to make them clean and white. 


And then what heaven were better than a name, 
If there must haunt and cling unto us there 
Abiding memories of sin and shame ? 

Dread doubt ! which finds no answer anywhere 
Except in Him, who with Him power did bring 
To make us feel our sin an alien thing.” 


“ While my last words were giving place 
To my heart’s anguish, o’er his face 
A shadow of displeasure past, 
But vanished then again as fast 
As the breeze-shadow from the brook ; 
And with soft words and pitying look 
He gently said :— 





‘ Ah me, my son, 
A weary course your life has run ; 


1 Italics ours. 
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And yet it need not be in vain 

That you have suffered all this pain ; 

And if my years might make me bold 

To speak, methinks I could unfold 

Why in such efforts you could meet 

But only misery and defeat. 

Yet deem not of us as at strife, 

Because you set before your life 

A purpose and a loftier aim 

Than the blind lives of men may claim 
For the most part ; or that you sought, 
By fixed resolve and solemn thought, 

To lift your being’s calm estate 

Out of the range of time and fate. 

Glad am I that a thing unseen, 

A spiritual Presence, — this has been 
Your worship, this your young heart stirred. 
But yet herein you proudly erred, 

Here may the source of woe be found. 
You thought by efforts of your own 

To take at last each jarring tone 

Out of your life, till all should meet 

In one majestic music sweet ; 

And deemed that in our own hearts’ ground 
The root of good was to be found. 

But, thanks to Heaven, it is not so: 
That root a richer soil doth know 

Than our poor hearts could e’er supply. 
That stream is from a source more high ; 
From God it came, to God returns, 
Not nourished from our scanty urns, 
But fed from his unfailing river, 
Which runs and will run on forever.’ 


“When now he came to heavenly things, 
And spake of them, his spirit had wings, 
His words seemed not his own, but given. 

I could have deemed one spake from heaven 
Of hope and joy, of life and death, 

And immortality through faith, — 

Of that great change commenced within, 
The blood that cleanses from all sin, 

That can wash out the inward stain, 

And consecrate the heart again ; 

The voice that clearer and more clear 
Speaks ever to the purgéd ear, 

The gracious influences given 

In a continued stream from heaven, 
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The balm that can the soul’s hurt heal, 
The Spirit’s witness and its seal.” 
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And not only through this Christian faith was there a recovery, as we 
have seen, to nature and art, and the joy this earthly life affords, and 
personal hope, but also to the larger good of a universal divine kingdom. 
The following stanzas are doubtless among the best known of our author, 
but not so widely as they deserve, and we give them entire: — 


‘*T say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street, — 


‘¢That he and we and all men move 
Under a canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue sky above ; 


“That doubt and trouble, fear and pain 
And anguish, all are shadows vain, 
That death itself shall not remain ; 


“That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led ; 


“Yet, if we will one Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day ; 


“ And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Father’s house at last. 


“ And ere thou leave him, say thou this 
Yet one word more, — they only miss 
The winning of that final bliss 


“Who will not count it true, that Love, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above, 
And that in it we live and move. 


“ And one thing further make him know, 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego, 


“Despite of all which seems at strife 
With blessing, all with curses rife, 
That this is blessing, this is life.” 


And his maturest thought, as well as richest experience, found expres- 
sion in the seapothegms : — 
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“Nothing is true but Love, nor aught of worth ; 
Love is the incense which doth sweeten earth. 


“O merchant at heaven’s mart for heavenly ware, 
Love is the only coin which passes there. 


“The wine of Love can be obtained of none ; 
Save Him who trod the wine-press all alone.” 


The Memorials by which we have been guided shed a sacred light on 
the productions by which their author is likely to be most widely known, 
the “‘Elegiac Poems,” but it would draw us too far away from our im- 
mediate purpose to enter on this interesting study. 


This number of the Review appears at the Commencement season. 
The courage and hopefulness of youth is a commonplace, and we ac- 
cept it at its full credit. We believe, however, that the sum of these 
bright anticipations would be immensely reduced were a careful scrutiny 
to be taken of what each member of this summer’s graduating classes 
expects for himself. Each is hopeful for his fellows; not infrequently 
is there personal misgiving. More than ever do these doubts root them- 
selves in the complexity of life and the limitations of knowledge. Not 
infrequently the time when the world is first entered in conscious self- 
direction, and as the theatre of life’s contest, is one of profound de- 
spondency. 

Well is it if the lesson be early learned that the central and decisive 
battle of life is a spiritual one, that the first step to victory lies in moral 
earnestness, and the secret of success in a self-devotion to truth and 
righteousness inspired by “a power, not ourselves, that makes for right- 
eousness.” And happy is he who, entering into the victory won by the 
author whose experience has enshrined itself in the poems from which 
we have cited, is able, with a like calm and holy faith, to preach, to an 
age, that in its own wisdom knows not God, “Christ the power of God 
and the wisdom of God.” 


BISHOP POTTER’S CENTENNIAL ADDRESS. 


Bishop Porrer’s address at the Centennial has received more atten- 
tion and has been more widely read than all the other orations and 
speeches together. The reason is t’«t he alone spoke the unexpected 
word. Congratulation was expected to be the order of the day. But, 
in respect to achievement, the occasion was more eloquent than any 
oratory. No speech could be made which would rise to the point where 
enthusiasm was carried by the massing of numbers and the imposing 
spectacle of parade with all they suggested of the nation’s material 
greatness. The word of rebuke was not expected, and was therefore 
all the more effective. The religious service made a fitting occasion and 
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a fitting mood for the utterance of reproof, and the speaker had the 
sense and the grace to use the occasion and the mood aright. 

As might have been expected, the address of Bishop Potter has been 
overpraised and overblamed. It was an honest and a courageous utter- 
ance. But the speaker was not a second Nathan rebuking David, nor 
even another Knox denouncing wickedness in high places. He himself 
would not deem such characterization deserved. On the other hand, he 
did not violate the proprieties of the occasion, nor offer an insult to the 
President of the United States, nor exaggerate the evil which he con- 
demned. He should be absolved from that excess of praise which turns 
a faithful picture into a caricature, and from that excess of blame which 
falsifies the real issue. 

The sentiment which made such impression and has been so variously 
judged is simply this : — 

“A generation which vaunts its descent from the founders of the Republic 
seems largely to be in danger of forgetting their preéminent distinction. They 
were few in numbers, they were poor in worldly possessions — the sum of the 
fortune of the richest among them would afford a fine theme for the scorn of 
the plutocrat of to-day ; but they had an invincible confidence in the truth of 
those principles in which the foundations of the Republic had been laid, and 
they had an unselfish purpose to maintain them. The conception of the Na- 
tional Government as a huge machine, existing mainly for the purpose of 
rewarding partisan service —-this was a conception so alien to the character 
and conduct of Washington and his associates that it seems grotesque even 
to speak of it. It would be interesting to imagine the first President of the 
United States confronted with some one who had ventured to approach him 
upon the basis of what are now commonly known as ‘ practical politics.’ But 
the conception is impossible. The loathing, the outraged majesty with which 
he would have bidden such a creature to begone, is foreshadowed by the gentle 
dignity with which, just before his inauguration, replying to one who had the 
strongest claims upon his friendship, and who had applied to him during the 
progress of the ‘ Presidential campaign,’ as we should say, for the promise of 
an appointment to office, he wrote: ‘In touching upon the more delicate part 
of your letter, the communication of which fills me with real concern, I will 
deal with you with all that frankness which is due to friendship, and which 
I wish should be a characteristic feature of my conduct through life. ... 
Should it be my fate to administer the Government, I will go to the Chair 
under no preéngagement of any kind or nature whatever. And when in it, I will 
to the best of my judgment, discharge the duties of the office with that im- 
partiality and zeal for the public good which ought never to suffer connections 
of blood or friendship to have the least sway on decisions of a public nature.’ ” 


There is nothing else in the entire address to elicit unusual ap- 
proval or disapproval, nothing else holding up any single definite evil for 
rebuke. What was said about the materialistic tendencies of the age, 
the overweening love of money, the increase of foreign population, and 
the lack of respect for religion, all would have acquiesced in as true, and 
as pertinent to the occasion. Some, doubtless, believe that the Republic 
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at the beginning was not so very superior in these respects to the Republic 
of to-day, that this has always been a money-seeking people, that the 
close of the last century was a period of more prevalent skepticism in 
religion and of greater intemperance and licentiousness than the close of 
this century is. But whatever may have been the case then, it cannot 
be disputed that the dangerous tendencies of the present time are such 
as Bishop Potter described them. For such tendencies, however, it is 
difficult to bring individuals to account. But rebuke of a particular 
practice, which is supported, or supposed to be supported, by well-known 
persons, by persons in high position, by persons present and on whom all 
eyes are fixed, by one person, and he the central figure of a great cele- 
bration, is a shot that hits a mark. Such reproof requires courage, and 
will be vigorously praised or blamed, according to the view taken of the 
propriety and the reason of it. If the evil is real and of menacing 
proportion, and if the reproof is deserved, there can be but one opinion 
as to the duty of the preacher of righteousness. 

These, then, are the two questions which are suggested concerning our 
political administration at the present time. Is the present management 
of the civil service a great, or even the greatest of political evils, so that it 
should have been singled out on such an occasion, and is the President to 
be blamed for the relation in which he stands to appointments for public 
office ? 

The civil service of this country is, in some respects, well administered. 
Considering the frequency of change and the uncertainty of tenure in 
office, it is remarkably well administered. The guards against dis- 
honesty are so effective that defaleations and misappropriation of funds 
are almost unknown. The general government is more honestly served 
than the municipal governments — but not more honestly than the state 
governments. There is no complaint, either, that the expense of our civil 
service is excessive. No doubt permanence in office would promote 
economy, but the scale of salaries is low, and, on the whole, the country 
has its work done cheaply. The trouble is that the public offices are in 
polities, offered as incentives to work for the success of a party and dis- 
tributed as rewards for political services by the party that wins. This is 
a prostitution of the trusts committed by the people to the government. 

The effects of the system are various, and all, or nearly all, bad. 
The probable use of patronage dictates nominations for the highest 
offices. Some sort of promise, or arrangement, or understanding concern- 
ing official appointments must be entered into either by the candidate for 
the Presidency or by his representatives — in order that the nomination 
may be secured. When, as is usually the case, no candidate has com- 
manding prominence, that one is likely to receive the necessary number 
of votes whose agents make the best arrangement about appointments to 
office. The amount of patronage is so great that it would be impossible 
to assign in advance to individuals even the important offices, and so the 
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arrangement is, that in return for support in the convention, and during 
the campaign, local managers shall practically control the patronage in 
their own states or cities. The candidate puts himself in the “hands of 
his friends,” and his friends make promises for him, and after he is 
nominated, perhaps not till after he is elected, he is made aware of the 
conditions which were necessary to his nomination and election, and then, 
even if he dislikes the arrangement, he can hardly ignore it. He has 
signed no written agreements, he has made no legal pledges, he has come 
under no bonds, but as a practical politician he cannot betray his friends 
nor violate the pledges they have made for him. After the nomination 
is made the campaign begins, and it is conducted chiefly by office-holders 
and office-seekers. To some degree, this is as it should be. The period 
preceding a national election is a time when members of Congress and 
others charged with political responsibilities may properly discuss in public 
meetings the issues of the day. Expenses attending discussion on the 
platform and in the press are legitimate, but should not be levied as a 
tax on employees of the government. But the “workers” in a cam- 
paign depend more on methods which are dangerously akin to trade 
and barter. The balance of power may reside in the hands of pur- 
chasable voters. The possession of the offices is the possession of a 
great deal of money, and to retain it or secure it, money is forthcoming 
to provide needed votes. The result is, that the conduct of a campaign 
by open discussion yields in importance to the employment of money in 
ways by which many voters are more directly affected. These and 
other features of politics which are inseparable from the adoption of the 
principle that “to the victors belong the spoils” are too familiar to 
need further description. - 

It cannot be denied that this is an evil which has already done much 
harm, and which menaces more serious injury to our national life. It is 
to little purpose that comparison is made with the condition of things 
a century ago, even if it should appear that political corruption was 
common then. Some seem to think that a sufficient reply to current 
criticisms, especially those made in a centennial discourse, is the assertion 
that the civil service was in a bad way in the time of Washington — 
that the scramble for office was as indecent then as now. Even if it 
was 80, no excuse is thereby furnished for the continuance of such prac- 
tices, but rather, as progress has been made in other directions, so it 
should be in that respect. And as patronage increases with the growth 
of the nation, the misuse of it becomes a growing evil. It is a great 
deal worse to give the spoils to the victors when the population is 
60,000,000 than when it is only 4,000,000. It is not, however, true that 
the control of patronage was anything like as influential a factor in 
politics as it is now. Washington, surely, did not owe his election to 
the power of appointment to office, nor did the five Presidents who suc- 
ceeded him. The success of parties depended on national issues, and 
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not on the importance of offices to be distributed. In fact, it is only 
since the war of the rebellion that patronage has corrupted politics so 
seriously. The presence of slavery created a moral issue which was 
the controlling influence in politics. Unsuitable appointments to office 
were made, and Presidents were worn out by the visits of office-seekers, 
but the election of a President and the dominance of a party did not 
depend on the promise of rewards for partisan favors. At the present 
time no political reform is so urgently needed as wider reform of the 
civil service. If it was proper during the celebration at New York to 
denounce unrighteousness at all, there can be no doubt that Bishop Potter 
chose the right point of attack. 

Now comes the question as to the power and responsibility of the 
President. Is not the fault in the system rather than in the administra- 
tion? Can any one man, even the chief magistrate, have any appreciable 
influence in correcting the evil? Has not the civil service grown to such 
a magnitude that the use of it must be recognized in nominations for the 
Presidency, in the management of a campaign, and in the administra- 
tion of the government? Even if nominations were made without con- 
ditions of this sort, express or implied, must not the pecuniary value and 
the influence of offices still remain a strong, perhaps the strongest mo- 
tive to political activity, would not the President still be overwhelmed 
with applications, and would he not make appointments with regard to 
his own, or, at any rate, his party’s continuance in power? One man 
may have more or less independence than another, better or worse judg- 
ment than another, but nobody can control the system or change its 
essential features. Bishop Potter evidently meant that if Washington 
were President now he would not tolerate claims of reward for partisan 
services, and may have meant, also, that therefore no President should 
do so, but he probably did not intend to single out the Chief Magistrate 
before him as a sinner above most of his recent predecessors. 

Certainly the entire blame does not rest on the President. While 
so many offices are filled by direct appointment it is impossible to give 
all of them proper attention. For the mere relief of the appointing 
power, the subordinate officers should hold their places on good behavior. 
Clerks in departments, consuls abroad, nine tenths or more of the post- 
masters, and a multitude of other officials now appointed for four years, 
should be permanent in their places, and not be changed with every 
change of party. It seems as if some arrangement of this sort will be- 
come a necessity in order that the President and the heads of depart- 
ments may have time for duties more important than listening to the 
solicitations of office-seekers. The system of direct appointment and 
quadrennial changes is becoming so ponderous that it will break down 
under its own weight. When a reformation comes it will be welcomed 
as heartily by the President and his associates as by the most ardent 
advocate of civil service reform. 
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But even before such reform is instituted, and certainly if it ever 
should be, the President is to be blamed when he makes appointments 
for political reasons solely, when he prefers an inferior man because it is 
for the interest of the party to appoint him, when he will not reappoint, 
or actually removes a competent man and puts in his place a mere politi- 
cian. A President can promote or can hinder the reform of the civil 
service by the kind of appointments he makes for important positions. 
The President’s advisers should be in political agreement with him. So 
should ministers to foreign courts, and certain others. But those who are 
employed in a business capacity merely, as most of the officials in the 
custom house, the post-office, and the departments are, should be retained 
so long as they discharge their duties faithfully and intelligently. What- 
ever may be said of his predecessors, President Harrison is falling short 
of his opportunity in this respect. Nearly all of the important offices 
have been given for political reasons to men who were very active in 
helping to elect him. That this is the general opinion is evident from 
the sensation produced by Bishop Potter’s address. If the President 
who sat before him had not made himself somewhat notorious for par- 
tisan appointments there would have been less impression and no resent- 
ment. ‘The power of the President is limited, but we believe it is very 
great, and that his policy may have decided influence on the purity and 
efficacy of the public service. 

We are not apprehensive, as some are, that politics would languish if 
the tangible prizes of office were withheld. There will always be inter- 
ests important enough to keep parties in the field and to bring voters to 
the polls. And, at any rate, in that respect one party would lose as 
much as the other if the civil service were thoroughly reformed. 

On the whole, then, without agreeing entirely with Bishop Potter’s 
estimate of the political purity or the average morality and piety of a 
century ago, we consider his observations concerning official appoint- 
ments none too severe and none too pointed. 





SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 





THE OUTLINE OF AN ELECTIVE COURSE OF STUDY. 


For the full outline, and for general authorities, to be used under See- 

tion I, see January number, pp. 85, 86. 
Section I. THe Soctan Evonution or LAsor. 

Topic 6. English Labor Legislation. 
REFERENCES. — Constitutional History of England. Stubbs. 
The Norman Conquest. Freeman. 
History of English People. Green. 
Economic Interpretation of History. Thorold Rogers. 
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Capital. (Chap. 15.) Karl Marx. 

Historical Basis of Socialism in England. Hyndman. 
Conflict of Labor and Capital. Howell. 

The Wages Question. Walker. 

The Social Law of Labor. Weeden. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. Article on Factory Acts. 


The most notable fact in the relation of the law of England to labor is 
the disappearance of slavery and serfdom without positive enacynent. 
We look in vain through the annals of English law for any edict of 
emancipation. ‘The nearest approach to this is the famous decision of 
Lord Mansfield in the case of the negro Somerset, who was brought into 
England as a slave, to the effect that “whoever breathes the air of Eng- 
land is free.” Slavery and serfdom first blended, the serf elevating the 
slave to his own condition; and then both conditions passed away with- 
out revolution, without enactment, without any disturbance of the social 
or political order, with the possible exception of the insurrection of Watt 
Tyler, 1381. The disappearance was so gradual that it is impossible to 
give a precise date. It may be said to have come about before the fif- 
teenth century, which is accounted the golden age of the English laborer. 
We are indebted to Mr. Freeman for the just prominence given to the 
fact of the gradual disappearance of slavery and serfdom. I find no 
equally clear mention of it by any other author. 


“ Silently then and gradually, but none the less effectually, while the churl 
sank to the state of villainage, the slave rose to it. In this way, that very spirit 
of oligarchic contempt for the lower classes, which did such wrong to the lowest 
class but one, did for the lowest class of all what the preaching of Wulfstan and 
Anselin, the legislation of Cnut and William, had failed to do. Without the 
operation of any law, without any general act of emancipation, the class rose to 
the rank of villainage. The state of slavery never abolished by law, passed so 
utterly out of use and out of mind that English judges, who remembered that 
there had been such a thing as villainage, denied that there had been such a 
thing as slavery. At last, when a new kind of slavery had arisen in the out- 
lying possessions of England, where slaves who were no longer English criminals 
or British captives, but men utterly alien in race and color, were again bought 
and sold in England, the question which had troubled the consciences of Wulf- 
stan and Anselm again became a practical one. It is characteristic of Eng- 
lish history that slavery was finally wiped out from among us, not by a legis- 
lative enactment, but by a judicial decision which did more credit to the hearts 
of the Judges who gave it than it did to their knowledge of history. The 
doctrine that a man became free merely by treading the soil or breathing the 
air of England would have sounded strange in the ears of any judge or legis- 
lator in the twelfth century. But, long before that doctrine was put forth, 
while actual slavery had so utterly passed away that its very existence in 
former days was forgotten, villainage, though not forgotten, had passed away 
as utterly. Neither slavery nor villainage was ever abolished by law. As 
villainage came in by the gradual degradation of the poorer freemen, so it 
went out by the gradual emancipation of the villains.” — Freeman’s “ Norman 
Conquest,” vol. 5, pp. 321. 

The fact which is thus brought out is noteworthy in itself, and also as 
illustrating the method of English legislation. English legislation never 
anticipates. It simply meets existing conditions —a fact which is no- 
where more marked than in relation to economic conditions. 

English labor legislation has passed through four stages historically ; 
which may be defined as the Descriptive, the Compulsory, the Regula- 
tive, the Permissive. 
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I. Tue Earuirst STAGE or LEGISLATION MAY BE CALLED DEscRIP- 
TIVE: THAT IS, IT SEEMS TO DEFINE THE CONDITION OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL, HIS RELATION TO HIS CLASS, OR THAT OF ONE CLASS 
TO ANOTHER. 


The key-note to Feudalism was responsibility, the attempt to localize 
everybody. Every man was responsible for himself or somebody was 
responsible for him. The free are defined as those who have legal rights, 
—slaves have none. The latter are divided into two classes, those who 
have land, and those who have none. Of the former the law, as Stubbs 
says, can take immediate cognizance; they have something tangible through 
which the law can enforce its obligations. Of the latter the law can take 
cognizance only indirectly — through some person whom the law can touch. 
These are compelled therefore to put themselves in dependence upon some 
one who will be responsible for them. All these, of whatever condition, 
and there were many, must seek out a lord who will give security 
for them. Hence Feudalism. The oath enjoined by William the Con- 
queror may be regarded as one form of the oath of vassalage. ‘“ Hear, 
my lord,” swore the vassal, as kneeling bareheaded and without arms 
he placed his hands within those of his superior, “ I become liege man 
of yours for life and limb and earthly regard ; and I will keep faith 
and loyalty to you for life and death, God help me!” Reconstruct an 
early English village community,and you have three general classes: 
the earl — eorl, the churl —ceorl, and the slave —the unfree. These, 
especially the unfree, may be divided into many classes ; but, Note (1) that 
amid this multiplicity of classes there is no caste. The whole condition 
is elastic—the free and unfree blend continually. Note (2) the fact 
that changes were constantly going on through which men were selling 
themselves in troublous times — recovering themselves in times of pros- 
perity and peace. Emancipations were infrequent in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries — more frequent in the twelfth century. 


II. Tue Stace or Compuntsory AND REsTRICTIVE LEGISLATION. 


For several centuries industrial life in England moved on the same 
plane. The transfer of masters under the Norman conquest made little 
change. Serfdom under the Norman was little different from serfdom 
under the Saxon lord. The change which introduced all after changes 
was due to natural causes. In 1348 the Plague known as the Black 
Death appeared. See Rogers’s “ Work and Wages,” chap. 8. Started 
in China about 1333. Destroyed nearly one third the population of 
England. This created a scarcity of labor, of which advantage was 
taken. Further advantage was feared, and legislation began to restrict 
the rise of wages. 

The Statute of Laborers (1350) lasted for two centuries. 

(1.) No person under sixty years of age, whether serf or free, shall 
decline to undertake farm labor at the wages which had been customary 
in 1347 except they lived by merchandise, were regularly engaged in 
some mechanical craft, were possessed of private means, or were occu- 
piers of land. 

(2.) Imprisonment is decreed against all persons who may quit service 
before the time which is fixed in the agreement. 

(3.) No other than the old wages are to be given, and the remedy 
against those who seek for more is to be found in the King’s court. 

(4.) Lords of manors paying more than the customary amount are to 
be liable to treble damages. 
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(5.) Artificers are to be liable to the same conditions (tailors, car- 
penters, saddlers). 

(6.) Food must be sold at reasonable prices. 

(7.) Alms are strictly forbidden to able-bodied citizens. 

(8.) Any excess of wages paid can be seized for the King’s use. 

The statute also guards against the emigration of the town population 
in summer into the country. 

Notwithstanding this, wages rose fifty per cent. in men’s work and 
one hundred per cent. in women’s a few years after the plague. There 
was a combination of laborers and serfs to counteract this statute. 

The effort of employers to restore the old system of labor, rescinding 
the commutation in money, led to more careful and secret organ- 
ization, which declared itself in the great Insurrection under Watt Tyler 
in 1381, which took possession of England. Some 1500 persons were 
hanged as a result of this, but the insurrection was morally successful. 
The fifteenth century was the golden age of labor, but from this point a 
decline owing to causes elsewhere referred to was rapid. 


III. ReGuiativE LEGISLATION. 


We are now come to the era of industrialism —the age of invention, 
of machinery. The transition to this era caused great suffering on the 
part of many classes of laborers. Some industries were blotted out; 
capitalists took advantage of the new order and used it ruthlessly. In- 
dustry became associated as never before with actual suffering. In dis- 
pensing with muscular power, machinery allowed the employment of the 
immature labor of women and children. 

The factory system led to a series of factory acts; the hardness of the 
system required regulation. It is of value to follow these in their order. 

1802. For the Promotion of Health and Morals of Apprentices and 
others employed in cotton and other mills and factories. 

(Cause — epidemic in Manchester.) This act put all mills into 
cleanly condition, compelled sufficient light, fixed the hours of labor at 
12, and prohibited work from 9 Pp. M. to 6 A. M. 

1819. An act restricting employment of children under 9 years — 
between 9 and 16 to 12 hours a day with 1} hours for meals. 

1825. An act to establish a partial holiday on Saturday. 

1831. Amended — making the working day for persons under 18 to 
be 12 hours — 9 on Saturday. 

1833. Children from 9 to 13 not allowed to work more than 48 hours 
per week. From 13 to 18 not more than 68. In silk factories children 
under 9 were admitted, and under 13 were allowed 10 hours a day. 

1844. The half-time act. Only 64 hours a day allowed to children, 
or 10 hours every other day, with school during the half time. 

1845. Women and young persons restricted to 10 hours a day. 

1874. Raised the working age of children to 10 years. Meanwhile 
acts for the extension of laws to other industries. 

1878. Consolidated Bill, embracing the following items : 

. Sanitary. 

. Safety — fencing of dangerous machinery. 

. Employment and meal hours. 

. Holidays. 

. Education. 

. Medical certificate of fitness for labor. 

. Accidents. 


i 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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IV. PermissitvE LEGISLATION IN RECOGNITION OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 


(Trades Unions.) 


The law of England up to 1825 regarded all combinations between 
workmen as conspiracies. Meanwhile there had been the steady growth 
of trades unions and labor organizations. A royal commission sitting 
from 1867-69 finally reported a bill enacting that no person could be 
prosecuted for conspiracy to commit an act which would not be criminal 
if committed by him singly. Hence all combinations which do not incite 
to violence are permitted. The process by which this end was reached 
on the part of trades unions is described by Howell in his “ Conflict of 
Labor and Capital,” Chap. V., under head of National Congresses. 

William Jewett Tucker. 

ANDOVER. 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





THE KUROZUMI SECT OF SHINTO. 


Tue sign-boards that hang beneath the eaves of Japanese hotels often 
bear some mark showing that provision is made for the spiritual as well 
as for the physical needs of the traveler. The religious pilgrim is thus 
informed where he may find the various objects used to aid the evening 
and morning worship of those who like himself are on their way to some 
noted shrine. Sometimes the sign has at its top the Chinese character 
that signifies “teaching” or “doctrine.” In this case the hotel bids 
for the patronage of a sect which, though of recent origin, has gained a 
large following in some parts of Japan. The temples of this sect are 
marked by a white flag having in its centre a red ball on which is written 
the Chinese character already mentioned. Entering one of these build- 
ings we might find a number of people, mostly of the lower classes, who 
repeat in concert long prayers, or listen to a sermon from one of the 
priests who in simple language explains the doctrines of his faith. From 
some of these sermons that have been published we may learn the story 
of the founder of this sect, and gain some idea of a system which may 
not be without points of interest to the student of comparative religion. 

Kurozumi Sakyd was born in 1780 in the province of Bizen, which is on 
the largest of the islands of Japan. From his early years he was remark- 
able for piety and filial affection. While still a child he firmly resolved 
that, for the sake of the joy it would give his parents, he would strive to 
gain the praise and esteem of men. When about twenty years old, there 
arose in his mind this thought: ‘“ He who steadfastly refrains from acts 
which in his heart he knows to be evil will become a kami.” (Though 
the word “kami” may be applied to various supernatural beings, both 
good and evil, it will in this present paper be used only in the sense of 
“god” or “deified spirit.”) From that time he exercised the greatest 
circumspection concerning his conduct, carefully avoiding all known 
wrong. In the autumn of 1812 he lost both of his parents, there being 
an interval of only seven days between their deaths. This affliction 
caused so much grief that he himself became ill. His disease developed 
into consumption, and in the spring of 1814 it seemed to all that he had 
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not much longer to live. It was while awaiting the death which he sup- 
posed to be inevitable that he made this vow: ** When I die and become 
a kami, I will devote myself to the work of healing the diseases of man- 
kind.” As a preparation for his departure, he worshiped first the sun, 
then the celestial and terrestrial kami, also his ancestors, and especially 
his parents, to whom he returned thanks for the many favors which dur- 
ing their lives they had heaped upon him. Having done this, he calmly 
awaited the approach of death. Now, however, a new thought entered 
his mind: “ By grieving over the loss of my parents I have inflicted 
injury upon my own soul, and have become filled with the negative, 
gloomy spirit (in-ki). This is the cause of my poor health. If, now, my 
soul can only imbibe the positive, cheerful spirit (yd-ki) the disease will 
of itself disappear. ‘True filial piety should lead me to incessant care 
for the nourishing of my own soul.” From that time he commenced 
the practice of considering everything he saw or heard as a blessing 
bestowed by Heaven, and as such to be received with gratitude. When 
in this way he applied himself earnestly to the nourishment of his soul, 
he began to recover his health. Here was the great crisis in the history 
of Kurozumi, and hence it is frequently referred to in books and ser- 
mons. 

For a better understanding of the thought which exerted so great an 
influence upon Kurozumi, and through him upon others, it is necessary 
that something should be said concerning the words * yo-ki” and * in- 
ki.” The syllable “ ki” may perhaps be best translated * spirit,” always 
bearing in mind the original meaning of that word. As found in the 
Kurozumi books, it seems to correspond very closely with the Greek word 
mveipa. YO” is in Chinese philosophy the male or positive principle, 
while “i” is the female or negative principle in nature. “ YO” is often 
used for what is bright or cheerful; “in,” of what is shaded or gloomy. 
The sun is “ tai-yd,” or the “ great yd,” and is considered by the Kuro- 
zumi sect to be the source of yo-ki, so that an imbibing of the sun’s rays, 
its light and heat, is an imbibing of vitality and cheerfulness. This con- 
nection with the sun needs to be constantly remembered in our study of a 
system which makes the sun-god its great object of worship. No single 
words suffice for a constant translation of the terms “ yd-ki”’ and “ in- 
ki.” In this paper they will usually be rendered * positive spirit” and 
“negative spirit’’; sometimes the sense can be more clearly expressed by 
the words “ cheerfulness” and “ gloom.” 

One day, soon after the events already narrated, Kurozumi crawled out 
from his bed, and, though as yet he had hardly the necessary strength, he 
bathed himself and then commenced to worship the sun. At once, just 
as frost vanishes before the morning sun, so did his illness depart, leaving 
him in perfect health. At the time of the next winter solstice, while 
again engaged in worshiping the rising sun, the positive spirit so pene- 
trated his breast that he was filled with thoughts of joy and gratitude. 
Unconscious of what he did, he continued to drink in the sunlight, until 
his heart suddenly became pure, and he for the first time “ laid hold on 
that life which vivifies the universe.” He was at that time thirty-five 
years old. 

Not long after, a maid-servant suffering from an attack of colic was 
driven almost crazy by the pain. Kurozumi, moved with pity, breathed 
out upon her the positive spirit with which he himself was filled, and the 
girl was immediately healed. From that time he commenced the prac- 
VOL. XI.— NO. 66. 41 
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tice of breathing upon those who requested his aid, while he also taught 
them to care for the welfare of the soul as well as for that of the body. 
Those suffering from chronic diseases experienced instant relief, and were 
thus led to investigate the teaching of their benefactor. 

Kurozumi died in 1850. Even by those who do not accept his doc- 
trine he is praised for his upright life, and for his earnestness in seeking 
to lead others to righteousness. One act of gross immorality has been 
reported to me through a member of the household in which it is said to 
have occurred. The charge is so contrary to the prevailing opinion of 
Kurozumi’s character that I am inclined to give him the benefit of the 
doubt, and to hope there was no ground for the accusation. 

The sect, though of such modern origin, has gained a large number of 
adherents, especially among the peasantry. Its success is largely attribu- 
table to the healing of disease, which its believers profess to accomplish 
by means of various rites. There can be no doubt that, as in more or 
less similar methods of treatment found in western lands, there have 
been remarkable cures. These are made the most of, the facts are often 
exaggerated, while failures attract little attention. 

There will be less danger of unconscious misrepresentation of the doc- 
trines of the sect if the remainder of this paper is chiefly made up of 
extracts from a few books and published sermons. For a better under- 
standing of these, however, one or two preliminary statements may be 
required. 

Amaterasu O Mikami, or the Sun-god, is the chief object of worship, 
and is sometimes spoken of in terms that almost seem to imply a supreme 
god and creator. ‘Though there are eight million deities, they all have 
their origin in the one god Amaterasu O Mikami.” To this divinity is 
applied the term which in Christian literature is used for “ Creator ” ; 
but a recent publication says: “ By the word ‘creator’ we mean some- 
thing a little different from what foreigners express by the same term. 
We use it in reference to the work of the Sun-god that produces the 
wonderful effects coming from light and heat. The Sun-god is the divine 
parent of the universe, who, giving forth light and heat, produces all 
things.” Elsewhere this Sun-god is represented as having a parent; for 
in this as in other things the Kurozumi sect accepts the mythology of 
Shintd, for whose legends the reader is referred to the standard works 
on Japan, such as Dr. Griffis’s ‘‘ Mikado’s Empire.” 

Man’s soul is an emanation from the Sun-god and so at birth is holy. 
By intercourse with others, and by the temptations of the flesh, it becomes 
corrupted. Righteousness is to be regained by conquering selfishness ; 
or, as otherwise expressed, men must free themselves from desire. Here, 
however, the system differs from Buddhism, since not all desire, but 
only that which is evil, must be banished. When, through divine aid, men 
are thus freed from self, they become one with the Sun-god. Whereas 
they were formerly dead in sin, they have now obtained life. 

We will now turn to a small book, which, like most of those published 
by this sect, is written in a simple style such as can be understood by the 
common people. It is entitled “The A-B-C of The Way.” 


“In the practice of this religion one must first understand what is meant by 
the life and death of the soul. Whenever a person thinks of his blessings and 
joys, his soul becomes filled with the positive, cheerful spirit. Hence it lives, 
and as a consequence his diseases are healed, and whatsoever he undertakes 
prospers. This is what is meant by the saying, ‘Good luck comes in at Laugh- 
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ing-gate.’ On the other hand, when a person is always complaining, ‘ This is 
very disagreeable,’ ‘ That is a sad state of affairs,’ then the negative, gloomy 
spirit prevails. Thus disease is produced and goes on increasing until the man 
dies, while before his death everything he attempts is attended with difficulty 
and failure. 

“The difference between a kami and a man is simply one of the heart. 
When a man frees himself from desire, he has power over heaven and earth, 
he can work miracles, he becomes one with the celestial and terrestrial kami. 
On the other hand, a man who is filled with carnal desires that lead him to 
like some things and to dislike others, will get angry, will grieve over events, 
and will lose his hold upon truth. Hence he can have no power to work 
wonders ; he is a mere man. 

“It is by the warmth of the Sun-god filling the universe that all things 
come into existence ; men, animals, and plants living and fulfilling their appro- 
priate functions according to the nature with which each was endowed by 
Heaven. This is the True Way. Plum-trees produce plum-blossoms, the per- 
simmon tree bears persimmons, the cock crows in the morning, the ox draws 
the plow. Allare filled with the positive spirit, and the True Way is for each 
one to work according to the nature that Heaven has bestowed upon it. 
Though man, who is called the head of creation, was given an exalted form, 
yet being possessed of so much freedom he is led aside by desire ; he gets 
angry, or he worries over events, and so inflicts injury upon his soul, which as 
an emanation from the Sun-god ought to be filled with courage and joy. As 
the evil increases he becomes wicked, debased, disloyal, and devoid of filial 
affection. Kurozumi taught that men should always recognize the blessings of 
Heaven, and should not yield to desire ; but, being filled with the positive 
spirit, should perform aright their appointed tasks. 

“ Healing of disease is the gate by which men enter the Way. There are 
two kinds of disease ; that of the soul, and that of the body. The former 
consists in a wicked heart. It is cured by instruction, sermons, ete. The com- 
mon methods of healing infirmities are prayers, incantations, or the aid of 
physicians. Kurozumi taught that if a man recognized the divine mercy, and 
with his whole heart meditated on the blessings he received, he would be healed 
of his diseases. This would furnish new cause for thanksgiving, so that, 
with a heart full of gratitude, courage, and life, he would faithfully serve his 
feudal lord and his parents, would perform his appointed tasks, and would 
have his wicked heart replaced by one of righteousness. In this manner the 
healing of bodily infirmities would be the gate by which a man enters the 
Way. If, however, healing of the body is not accompanied with reformation 
of the heart, it would be just as though one depended on mere forms and 
prayers for a cure.” 

“ Kurozumi had much to say about immortality. ‘The body,’ he said, 
‘being a mere receptacle for the soul is mortal. It perishes when man ceases 
to breathe. Men must not be so misled by the body as to slay their imperish- 
able, immortal souls’ [sic]. Again he said, ‘If the soul lives the body lives 
also. Death commences with the soul, and with it the body perishes. When a 
man is grateful for his blessings, when his heart is alive and he is filled with 
the positive spirit, then even the most dangerous diseases are healed. If 
death does not enter the soul, then man is immortal with the universe.’ 

“ Method of imbibing the positive spirit. Expel all the breath from the 
lungs. Do this three times. ‘Then, banishing all other thoughts, let the whole 
heart be filled with gratitude for the blessings bestowed by Heaven. Turn the 
face toward the morning sun and slowly inhale the positive spirit. Hold in the 
breath for a short time, then turn to one side and let it slowly pass out from 
the lungs. When eight or nine tenths have escaped, inhale as before. The 
breath inhaled should be as much as possible; that exhaled should be a little 
less. 

“Use of water. Rise early in the morning, and having drawn some water 
from the well, place it in the sunlight. By drinking this the positive spirit per- 
meates the whole soul and preserves the believer from disease. 
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“Sermons. It is not necessary that the preacher should be a man who has 
read many books, or a person of great erudition, or one skillful in imparting 
knowledge. Before preaching he repeats prayers, frees his soul from evil 
thoughts, and has his heart filled with gratitude. He thinks only of the gods, 
and does not fix his eyes on his audience. When the life in his own soul 
spontaneously rises to the surface and becomes united to the life of the uni- 
verse, then the True Way appears, the hearts of the hearers become spon- 
taneously united, the sick are spontaneously healed, the wicked are sponta- 
neously converted. In the sermons of this sect reliance is placed, not on the 
preacher’s mouth, but on his heart.” 


Kurozumi left for the direction of his disciples seven commandments, 
as follows :— 


“¢1. Thou who wast born in the Land of the Gods shalt not be without a 
constantly believing heart. 

“2. Thou shalt not yield to anger nor grief. 

“ 3. Thou shalt not become so self-conceited as to despise others. 

“4, Thou shalt not in seeing the wickedness of others increase thine own. 

‘¢5, When in health thou shalt not be slothful in business. 

“6. Thou who hast entered the Way of Truth shalt not have thy soul de- 
void of truth. [%. e. Practice must agree with profession. ] 

“7, Thou shalt not let slip the daily blessings.” 


The following extracts are taken from a book entitled “ A Short Ex- 
planation of the Seven Commandments ” : — 


“1st Commandment. ‘Thou who wast born in the Land of the Gods shalt 
not be without a constantly believing heart.’ By the ‘Land of the Gods’ is 
meant Japan, which was established and is preserved by divine power. A 
‘believing heart’ is one that without reservation believes in the gods, trusts in 
them, and is free from doubt. It differs entirely from a heart of desire. 
When a man prays simply for what will be for his own pleasure or profit, he 
exhibits a heart of desire. Doubt and timidity so enter into his religion that 
he cannot trust himself entirely to the gods, and hence he is unable to obtain 
their blessing. When those who are ordinarily devoid of a believing heart 
meet with some great misfortune, or are so dangerously ill that human 
wisdom and strength are of no avail, then, since they too are natives of the 
Land of the Gods, they for the time being have believing hearts. If in danger 
of shipwreck, they forget all their selfish projects and in their distress begin to 
pray. They are in earnest, they forget the past and the future ; they are freed 
from doubt and timidity towards the gods, in whom they now put their trust. 
Therefore the divine power is manifested. To be always in such a state of 
mind is what is meant by a ‘constantly believing heart.’ One who possesses it 
has submitted himself entirely to the divine will, and so never has occasion to 
pray for freedom from disease and calamity. Kurozumi was once on a boat 
that seemed on the point of sinking. He remained calm and unconcerned 
while he sang : — 


‘ Wherefore, O sea-god, shouldst thou still the wind and wave ? 
He who rides here is one who knows the gods.’ 


[Submissive to the divine will, he cares not whether he lives or dies.] As he 
sang, the wind and waves suddenly subsided, so that all on board safely reached 
the land. Ordinary men have their faith aroused only in time of danger ; but 
when the sea grows calm and the ship reaches harbor, they trust as before to 
their own wisdom.” 

“4th Commandment. ‘Thou shalt not in seeing the wickedness of others 
increase thine own.’ The following are sayings of Kurozumi : — 

“*¢ When a man ill-treats us, we in our hatred and anger may seek to requite 
the evil. Thus we are led to acts worse than his, and ere we are aware the 
wickedness of our own hearts has increased.’ 

‘*« Those who do evil are ignorant of the Way, and hence are to be pitied. 
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We, remembering our blessed religion, must try without ill-will or anger to in- 
struct them. Thus the wicked may be converted so that they shall walk with 
us in the way of righteousness.’ 

‘*¢ Overlook the faults of men ; see only their excellencies, and make these 
an example for your own guidance.’ 

“ ¢Tf you requite another’s evil deeds with the same, then both fall into sin 
and together receive punishment from Heaven. An old story tells of a hen 
with two heads, one of which was peacefully inclined, while the other was self- 
ish. In picking up food the selfish head would snatch and gobble down every- 
thing that was found. For a while the peaceable head patiently endured this, 
but at last could bear it no longer. Seeing something poisonous fall to the 
ground, it pretended that it was going to eat it. The selfish head snatched 
away the morsel ; but no sooner had it swallowed the poison than it became 
weak and paralyzed, at which the other head exclaimed, “I am glad of it.” 
In a few minutes, however, the poison circulating through the body reached 
this head also, so that it too died.’ 

“Seventh Commandment. ‘Thou shalt not let slip the daily blessings.’ 
Every day is filled with blessings and reasons for gratitude; yet if we by our 
indifference let them slip from us, then there arise anger, grief, and various 
other errors. The common, every-day blessings are by far the most impor- 
tant. As examples of these priceless favors may be mentioned the life with 
which the Sun-god vitalizes heaven and earth; the use which men have of 
their ears, eyes, noses, mouths, hands, and feet; also such blessings as food, 
clothing, and shelter. Then, too, there are the benefits bestowed upon us by 
our parents; also the benefactions of our rulers, by which we are enabled to 
live in peace and comfort. There is, indeed, great reason for gratitude when 
the eyes of the blind are opened, when cripples are made to walk, and when 
men are freed from the sufferings caused by disease and poverty; but, after 
all, these are very small things in comparison with the blessings constantly 
received from heaven and earth, from lord and parent. Men, however, are 
quick to notice the smaller benefits while prone to forget the greater. 

“ Kurozumi said, ‘Persons who forget the station to which Heaven ap- 
pointed them, and are continually fixing their eyes on something beyond them, 
are sure to go astray. Hideyoshi rose from the position of the lowest servant 
to that of a general who held in his grasp the government of all Japan. It 
would seem as though nothing more could be desired; yet in his ambition for 
greater things he went to make war upon Corea. It was at this time that, 
with tears dropping from his eyes, he complained, “There is no one so unfor- 
tunate as I. Born in a small country like Japan, where there are but few 
people, it is impossible for me to satisfy my desires.”’”’ 


The following sayings of Kurozumi are drawn from various sources : — 


“T am like one who wades first into the stream to see whether it can be 
forded. Let all of you follow close behind me.” 

“ What I say is not drawn from books. I simply speak as Heaven directs. 
When my own thoughts incline me to say ‘ East,’ I say ‘ West’; when I am 
about to say ‘It is,’ 1 am forced to say ‘It is not.’”’ 

“Though in every dewdrop dwells a moon, the true moon in the sky is but 
one. The moon, the sun, and I myself all come from the one soul, and I 
must not think of them as distinct beings.” 

[From a letter.] “Ithank you for the prayers you offered on my behalf 
during my recent illness. I myself did not pray. I simply submitted every- 
thing to Heaven’s will. If I was no longer of any use to the world it would 
have been right had I died, while if I can be of the least use here I shall 
rejoice to live.” 

“There is nothing which men part with so reluctantly as self; but from 
reluctance to part with self they lose self.” [The thought is similar to “ Who- 
soever will save his life shall lose it.’’] 

“Tf I give up myself, the whole wide world is mine.” 


“While out walking the other day, I saw a number of people gathered 
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about a well. On approaching I found that a cat having fallen into the water, 
some men had managed to get her into a bucket so as to draw her out. Just 
as they got her to the top, and put out their hands to take her, the cat, in 
fright, leaped out from the bucket, and falling to the bottom of the well was 
drowned. Heaven and the gods are always guarding men, but they, in their 
ignorance of this, take things into their own hands with results as disastrous 
as those following the leap of the cat.” 

“A certain priest became very intimate with the courier of one of the 
western daimyds. This courier, in his journeys to and from Yedo, always 
same to the temple to spend a night. The priest conceived the strongest 
friendship for this man, who seemed to be of more than ordinary intelligence. 
One night as they were talking together the courier burst into tears. ‘For 
many years,’ said he, ‘you have favored me with your friendship, but hence- 
forth it will be impossible for me to come hither. I must bid you a last fare- 
well.’ 

“ The priest, in astonishment, asked, ‘Why cannot you come ?’ 

“To tell the truth,’ said the courier, ‘I am a white fox that for a while 
has been assuming the form of a man. Now, however, one of the daimyd’s 
retainers, who is skillful in decoying and capturing foxes, has discovered my 
true nature. He has made a trap which he has baited with roast rat, and he 
is now awaiting my return. Alas, it is impossible for me to escape alive!’ 

“The priest, more astonished than before, exclaimed, ‘ Are you indeed a 
fox? It is a sad story that you tell me. Since, however, you know all about 
the trap, why not let the bait alone ?’ 

“¢ Because it is impossible for a fox when he smells a roasted rat to re- 
strain himself from eating it,’ said the courier. 

“« How is it,’ asked the priest, ‘that you, who are superior to men in wis- 
dom, should be led astray simply for one roasted rat? It is very silly for 
you thus to throw away your life. Among men, even a fool would be too 
wise for that.’ 

“The fox answered, with a laugh, ‘Foxes are led astray only by roasted 
rats. Men, however, wander and lose their lives through love of pleasure, or 
liquor, or gold. There are many of them who, thoroughly aware of the dan- 
ger, are carried away by their infatuation for such things. To obtain them 
they lose their own lives, and bring ruin upon their families and their country. 
All these forms of temptation are but varieties of roasted rat.’” 


The following sermon, preached by a disciple of Kurozumi, upon the 
text, “ Have a cheerful spirit,” may furnish some points for comparison 
with various doctrines of “ mental healing,” “ faith-cure,” ete. : — 


“A cheerful spirit (yd-ki) is a state of mind where one is filled with cour- 
age, happiness, firmness, and bravery. In common parlance, a man is often 
said to have a cheerful spirit when, in a dissolute manner, he sings and dances 
about; but such actions simply show that he is indulging his selfish desires. 
Though he may appear to be having a fine time, and to be very jolly, it is not 
true cheerfulness; it is only a depraved kind of enjoyment. A truly cheerful 
spirit is a vivifying influence, which comes from forgetting one’s own selfish 
desires, and freeing one’s self from the influence of human passions. It is the 
positive, cheerful spirit of light and warmth with which the Sun-god nourishes 
all nature. This spirit coming from the Sun-god congeals and becomes the 
heart of man, which thus has power to move the body. When a man’s heart 
is courageous, joyful, and filled with the cheerful spirit, his diseases are 
healed, and good fortune attends all his affairs; but when the gloomy spirit 
fills him so that he is constantly worrying, this gives rise to ill-health.” 


After repeating the story already given of Kurozumi’s restoration to 
health, the preacher continues : — 
**It was thus that Kurozumi discovered that the gloomy spirit results in 


death, and the cheerful spirit in life. Such was the origin of this Way. _ Rec- 
ognizing everything we see or hear asa blessing bestowed by Heaven is the 
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starting-point in the practice of our religion, and it is to this that we should 
carefully apply our hearts. In our religious life it is important that we 
should constantly return to this starting-point. By thus going back to the 
beginning our minds are renewed, and with such renewal we become cour- 
ageous and filled with the positive, cheerful spirit. On the other hand, if one 
retains a heart filled with desire, it is difficult to obtain a renewal of mind. 
Religion, after a time, becomes an old story, so that one is apt to become 
formal, and thus fall an easy prey to the gloomy spirit. Hence the very first 
essential to the possession of the cheerful spirit is, that we do not forget our 
blessings. 

“Mir. , a member of this sect, had no special talents to distinguish him 
from ordinary people. One thing, however, he thoroughly understood ; 
namely, that the practice of this religion requires the believer to be thankful, 
happy, and possessed of the cheerful spirit. With singleness of purpose he 
tried to live up to this teaching. The results of the rites that he performed 
for the healing of the sick were wonderful. When about to perform these 
ceremonies he would stand before the invalid and say, as he breathed upon 
him : ‘Oho! I understand what the matter is. This man is possessed of the 
gloomy spirit. Don’t he succeed splendidly in making up wry-looking faces! ’ 
The sick man, seeing the jolly face before him, could not prevent a smile from 
coming to his own. As soon as Mr. saw this he weuld laugh more and 
more heartily until he had to hold his sides. At first the patient would be 
astonished at such strange behavior ; but the influence of the cheerful spirit 
would be transferred to him until he joined in the boisterous glee. Many were 
the diseases that were in this way cured. 

“Singing and dancing in a dissolute manner is, to be sure, a depraved form 
of cheerfulness ; nevertheless the letting out the voice in this way may result 
in drawing in the cheerful spirit. One of our believers while on a journey 
stopped at a hotel where one of the maids was suffering so much from a pain- 
ful disease that she was constantly uttering the most distressing shrieks. Our 
friend at last called out to her, ‘If you groan and ery in that way the gloomy 
spirit will keep on accumulating so that you will grow worse and worse. If 
you must use your voice, sing a song.’ The girl obeyed, and, though at first 
the tones were mournful, she kept on singing night and day. Thus the cheer- 
ful spirit sprang up within her, the songs gradually grew more joyful, and at 
last she forgot all about her sufferings. 

*“ So, then, when the mind becomes cheerful the heart lives; and when 
the heart lives the body lives also. If we serve and worship the gods with 
such a courageous heart we shall be well pleasing to them. Since it is by this 
cheerfulness that a man is enabled to render acceptable service to his master 
and parents, and to conduct all the affairs of life, the possession of a cheerful 
spirit is of the greatest importance.” 








The first part of the following extract from another sermon sounds 
almost like an echo of James i. 6, 7 : — 


“Faith is the one open road between gods and men. No matter how many 
prayers you repeat, if in your heart there is timidity and doubt as to whether 
an answer will be given, then there will be no manifestation of divine power. 
If only there is faith, then, laying aside all question about the gods, the god in 
your own soul will be manifested in power. As the proverb says, ‘ Though 
we ask for nothing more than a sardine’s head, its reception depends upon our 
faith,’ and the divinity within our soul is called out by this earnest faith. This 
divinity is an emanation from the Sun-god. 

“ An unbeliever will say with a sneer, ‘So then, when you talk about receiv- 
ing divine help for the cure of disease, all you mean is, that a man’s own state 
of mind is the cause of his recovery, and the power of the gods has nothing to 
do with it.’ I reply that this state of mind is true faith, and therein is the 
wonderful principle of the working together of the gods and men. In one of 
his letters Kurozumi wrote, ‘ He that has life in himself, so as to call out the 
life of the universe, readily obtains divine aid.’ Also in one of his sermons 
he told the following story : — 
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“¢ A certain man owned a charm that had proved very efficient in curing 
toothache. He often lent it to his friends, and as the applicants became 
numerous he kept it in his tobacco-box, where he could always have it handy to 
give to those who desired it. One day a man to whom it had been lent 
brought it back, saying with great joy that, thanks to the efticiency of the 
charm, his tooth had immediately ceased aching. After he had gone the 
owner of the charm happened to notice that the paper in which it was enclosed 
looked a little different from the original wrapping, and on opening it he found 
that there was nothing inside except a fish-hook. He then opened the 
drawer of the tobacco-box, where he found the charm safely lying, for in 
some way the fish-hook had been lent in its place. Nevertheless, because 
of sincere faith on the part of the borrower he had been cured. The man was 
in fact healed by his own state of mind, and you might think this a sufficient 
explanation; but the truth is that men are all endowed with a divine, omnipo- 
tent, supernatural power, as may be learned from this incident.’ 

“Here is another story that comes from China. In the province of Shin 
lived a nobleman named Shi Kwa, who through the favor of his prince had 
reached such a height of power that, as the saying is, even the birds would at 
his command drop from the sky. Two of his retainers who were traveling in 
the country spent a night at the house of an old man, who overheard them say 
in their envy of Shi Kwa’s power, that he was able to slay the living, to resus- 
citate the dead, to enrich the poor, or to bring the wealthy to want. The old 
man thought to himself, ‘ How I would like to have him make me rich!’ and 
full of this idea he the next morning started off for Shi Kwa’s abode. It hap- 
pened that a number of Shi Kwa’s retainers were present when the old man 
approached to make known his request. As he believed everything that was 
told him, they commenced to amuse themselves at his expense. They told him 
that if he would jump from a high tower that was close by he would receive 
one hundred pieces of gold. The old man, thinking that while in the house ot 
one endowed with divine power there could be no danger in obeying orders, at 
once did as he was bidden. Strange to say, he received no injury. Next the 
retainers said, ‘In the bottom of yonder river there is a precious gem. Jump in 
and get it.’ At once he plunged beneath the water and rose with a gem in his 
hand. Just then it happened that a fire broke out in one of Shi Kwa’s store- 
houses. ‘Go into the storehouse and bring out the treasures it contains.’ In 
an instant the old man was in the midst of the flames, from which, without re- 
ceiving the least harm, he rescued the treasures. Shi Kwa and his followers 
were filled with amazement. ‘ We did not know when we commenced to make 
sport of you that you were a kami,’ they said, and humbly craved his pardon. 
The old man in astonishment replied, ‘There is in me no divine power. I 
heard two of your retainers say that life, death, wealth and poverty were all 
in your power. Believing this to be true I forgot all about my own body, 
and the dangers that might be about me, when with unalloyed faith I plunged 
into the water and the fire. Now, when I learn how I have been deceived, I 
tremble at the thought of the fearful risks I have run.’ From that time the 
old man lost his wonderful power. 

“One of the disciples of Confucius asked his master about this story. Con- 
fucius said, ‘A man filled with truth has power over heaven and earth, gods 
and devils. Nothing in the universe can injure him. Water and fire cannot 
cause him to fear. Nothing could harm the old man because he believed the 
lies that were told him. How much more, then, will he be kept safe who him- 
self holding the truth believes what is true!’ Here, then, is what is meant by 
possessing life, and so calling to one’s self the life of heaven and earth.” 


The following is from a sermon on the text, “‘ Become free from de- 
sire” : — 

“ Kurozumi said, ‘ A believing heart is the aim of religion, and when a man 
has put forth all his own strength he must, over and above that, seek for 
divine help.’ Some believers who have found it difficult to keep the com- 
mandment, ‘ Thou shalt not yield to anger nor grief,’ have at last by offering 
prayers and vows to the gods gained the required strength. When a young 
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man I was troubled with dyspepsia. Many articles of food caused me great 
distress ; yet they looked so tempting that I found it hard to restrain myself 
from eating them. One day I heard Kurozumi use the following illustration 
in a sermon: ‘ A rat once found a horseradish-grater to which some paste was 
adhering. On tasting the paste he found it so sweet that he forgot the pain of 
his tongue, and so kept lapping away, lapping away, until his body was all 
grated up and nothing was left but the tip of his tail. This is a good illustra- 
tion of the way men are led astray by their desires.’ The story taught me that 
there was no help for me unless I obtained divine aid. I got an artist to paint 
me a picture of the rat and the grater, put it where I could always see it, and 
was helped by its teaching to recover from dyspepsia. For persons like my- 
self, who have not strength to banish human desires, it is necessary to cling 
closely to the gods.” 


A story found in another sermon seems almost identical with one in 
our Sunday-school books, while in its application we find sentences re- 
minding us of the Sermon on the Mount : — 


“ A common proverb says, ‘ When in a melon-patch don’t put on your shoes, 
and under a plum-tree don’t rearrange your hat.’ The meaning is, that if 
when you are under a plum-tree you put up your hands men will think you are 
stealing the fruit ; hence do not take that place to straighten your hat. In the 
same way, if when walking beside a melon-patch you stoop down to put on 
your shoes, you will fall under similar suspicion. Though such advice may be 
useful, the proverb makes our conduct depend too much on what men will 
think of us. A poor man going out one night to steal some melons took with 
him his little boy, whom he left at the edge of the field to keep watch. ‘If 
any one comes,’ said the father, ‘just cough to give me warning.’ He had 
hardly commenced to take the melons when he heard a cough. Stooping down 
so as not to be seen, he peered cautiously out, but could see no one coming. 
Surprised at this he came out and asked the boy why he coughed. The boy 
pointed to the moon just rising over the hills and said, ‘Though no man is 
coming, the gods yonder are looking on, and we must not do what is wrong.’ 
The father was so much impressed by the boy’s words that he gave up his 
plan for stealing the melons. Though men may not see what we do, Heaven 
beholds all our acts and we must refrain from wickedness. The story well 
illustrates the difference between practicing religion as in the sight of Heaven, 
and practicing it as in the sight of men. He who does it as in the sight of 
Heaven heaps up meritorious deeds performed in secret. If we do good in 
such a way that men knowing it shall praise or reward us, that is the end of it. 
When performing righteousness we should not seek to have it known by men ; 
when we do it so that men are ignorant of it, Heaven grants a special blessing. 
This is what is called, ‘ Hidden virtue, open reward.’ ” 

While reading the books of the Kurozumi sect, there have frequently 
come to my mind the words of Solomon, “ As in water face answereth 
to face, so the heart of man to man.” Here are the same problems that 
have presented themselves to men of all ages and countries. Often the 
answers remind us of those given by Greek and Roman sages, or even 
those found in the Scriptures. Sometimes one is startled by what seems 
almost like an echo of words spoken by Jesus Christ. We may rejoice 
in all these fragments of truth; not fearing that they will take away 
from the glory of the revelation vouchsafed to us, but rather looking 
upon them as illustrations of the great truth that we all are the offspring 
of God, who has not left any of his children without some witness of 
himself and of man’s dependence upon Him. Every recognition of 
truth which a missionary finds already existing among the people with 
whom he labors should be a help in his work of leading them to Him in 
whom is perfect truth. 


Otis Cary. 


OKAYAMA, JAPAN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





IsatAH: His Lir—E AND TIMES, AND THE WRITINGS WHICH BEAR HIS 
Name. By S.R. Driver, D. D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. 
8vo, pp. vii, 213. London: James Nisbet and Co. 1888. 

JEREMIAH: HIS LiFE AND Times. By Rev. T. K. Curyne, M. A., D. D., 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford. 8vo, 
pp. xi, 205. London: James Nisbet and Co. 1888. 


These two little books belong to a series, “‘ The Men of the Bible,” 
for which, among others, Canon Rawlinson has prepared the volume on 
Moses; Archdeacon Farrar has written on Solomon; Professor Milligan 
on Elijah. The subjects covered by the general title are obviously so 
unlike, the materials, in and out of the Bible, are of such diverse kinds, 
as to exclude uniformity of plan, or method of treatment. Only unity 
of aim is possible — to make the life of Bible times, the character and 
work of the men who played a leading part in the Bible history, real to 
readers of our own day. To do this in the case of a prophet like Isaiah 
or Jeremiah is plainly a very different task from telling the story of 
Elijah, for example. The fact that we possess, in the prophetical books, 
collections of the speeches or writings of these prophets brings with it a 
new interest and new problems, with which the volumes before us are, of 
necessity, largely occupied. 

Of the life of Isaiah we know very little; of the history of his times, 
thanks, in part, to the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, a good deal 
more. His prophecies continually refer to the circumstances and events 
of his day, though the references are not always clear to us. Unfortu- 
nately they are reported with great brevity; often, it seems, fragmen- 
tarily, and in the book which bears his name they manifestly do not 
always stand in chronological order. Here, then, is the first task of the 
scholar: To bring the words of the prophet, if possible, into such connec- 
tion with the historical situation in which they were uttered that the one 
may explain the other. When thus ordered the prophecies give us new 
material for the biography of the prophet — at least for his inner life. 

Professor Driver’s “Isaiah” takes this course, and the author sets 
forth with admirable clearness the results of a great deal of learning 
and labor. As an introduction to the study of Isaiah, and a help to the 
understanding of his prophecies, the first part of this volume is, out and 
out, the best book I know. The titles of the chapters will give the best 
idea of its contents: Personal Life of Isaiah; Assyria and Judah in the 
Eighth Century B. c.; Beginnings of Isaiah’s Ministry; The Syro- 
Ephraimitish War; Reigns of Shalmaneser IV. and Sargon; Early 
Years of the Reign of Sennacherib; The Great Deliverance ; The Occa- 
sional Prophecies of Isaiah (ch. 13-23) ; Isaiah’s Character and Genius. 

The Book of Isaiah, however, contains a number of prophecies, which 
not only do not fit any historical situation in the lifetime of Isaiah, but 
which presuppose an altogether different one, the Babylonian exile. 
The inference of the historical critic is that these chapters are not by 
Isaiah, but by a much later prophet, or prophets. If at the end of 
manuscripts and editions of the public speeches of Demosthenes we 
found an anonymous oration which constantly referred, not to the designs 
of Philip, and the measures to be taken to thwart them, but to the ad- 
vance of /Emilius Paulus, the overthrow of the Macedonian power, and 
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the consequences to Greece of this change of masters, no scholar would 
hesitate for an instant to ascribe this speech to a contemporary of the 
Roman conquest. The fact that Isaiah 40-66 is prophecy, and the 
fullest recognition of the predictive element in prophecy, does not alter 
the case. For it is not what is predicted, but what is not predicted, it is 
the whole ground-work of the prophecy, the situation out of which, and 
to which, it is spoken that is decisive. Other arguments, such as pecul- 
iarities of diction and style, and of religious conceptions, cumulate to 
confirm the conclusion, upon which all scholars who allow the applica- 
tion of historical criticism to the Old Testament at all are substantially 
agreed. Other chapters, especially 13-14; 34-35, present the same 
phenomena, and must be ascribed to the same age. In regard to others, 
as 24-27, the opinions of scholars are much divided. The second part 
of Professor Driver’s volume is given to the Prophecies unrelated to 
Isaiah’s age. The chapters treat of: Israel’s Tribulation and Subsequent 
Redemption (chapters 24-27) ; Babylon and Edom (ch. 13-14 ; 34-35) ; 
The Great Prophecy of Israel’s Restoration (ch. 40-66) ; Theology and 
literary style of ch. 40-66; Authorship of ch. 40-66. Professor Driver 
is inclined to assign ch. 24-27 to the “ eve of the Babylonian captivity,” 
and thinks it not impossible that “it may rest upon an Isaianic basis, and 
that the author may have availed himself sometimes of phrases and 
verses written by Isaiah.” In regard to the date, he does not differ 
much from Professor Briggs, who ascribes these chapters to the early 
days of the exile (Messianic Prophecy, p. 295). As the author says, 
the positive data which exist for fixing the occasion of this prophecy do 
not speak decidedly. I must, however, think that the absence of a 
definite historical situation is itself one of the strongest arguments for a 
later date. But this is a question which can only be treated in connec- 
tion with an investigation of the transition from prophecy, in the proper 
sense, to apocalyptic literature on the one hand, and, on the other, to 
what may perhaps, for want of a better name, be called Midrash. 

In regard to the other chapters there is, as I have said, substantial 
agreement among critics, and the grounds of this consensus are presented 
with admirable clearness and fairness. Even the argument from lan- 
guage and style is made to have for the English reader a great deal of 
the force which it has for the Hebrew scholar. 

But I should fail to do justice to Canon Driver's “Isaiah” if I left 
the impression that it was only a critical study of the book. The chap- 
ters which deal with the theology of Isaiah, and with that of Isaiah 40- 
66; the observations on the Messianic prophecies in the first part, on the 
Servant of Jehovah in the second, are among the best things in a book, 
which I hope will be read by every student of the Old Testament. 


Professor Cheyne’s “ Jeremiah” is a work of a somewhat different 
kind. It had its origin in a series of sermons in Rochester Cathedral, 
similar to the course on Elijah which has since been printed under the 
title. ‘The Hallowing of Criticism.” The author has taken no pains 
to efface the traces of this origin from the volume in hand, which will 
thus have, for many readers, the additional interest of serving to illus- 
trate how the fruits of critical Bible study can be put to use in the pul- 
pit. But, apart from this, the materials for a life of Jeremiah are far 
more abundant than for Isaiah, and his prophecies are themselves in con- 
siderable part dated, or otherwise connected with the occasion which 
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gave rise to them. The critical questions which thrust themselves upon 
us in the Book of Isaiah are in Jeremiah less obtrusive. Indeed, with 
the exception of chapters 50-51, and the difficult problem presented by 
the great difference between the Greek and the Hebrew recension of the 
text, criticism has left Jeremiah pretty much alone. The composition of 
the book is, however, a subject which can no longer be neglected ; one, 
in fact, with which more than one scholar is now busy. <A discussion 
of these questions was obviously not in place in the present volume, 
but I hope that Professor Cheyne may find some other opportunity to 
publish the results of his studies in this direction. There is, however, 
another critical question which one who writes to-day on the life and 
times of Jeremiah cannot pass over. In the eighteenth year of Josiah a 
radical reformation in the religion of Judah began, the two main features 
of which were the stamping out of the worship of other gods, which had 
flourished luxuriantly in the Temple itself, and the suppression of all the 
sanctuaries of Jehovah outside of Jerusalem. This reformation was 
prompted by, and based upon the law-book which Hilkiah produced from 
the Temple. The account in 2 Kings xxii. f., identifies this law-book 
with Deuteronomy. or with a part of it. Was this the first appearance 
of the Book of Deuteronomy in the history of Israel? This is the 
view of a large and increasing number of Old Testament scholars. The 
grounds on which it is based are presented by Professor Cheyne, briefly, 
as was inevitable, but fairly and clearly. The repugnance to this theory 
which is felt by very many in the church is due to the belief that it re- 
duces the noblest of the law-books to the level of a pious fraud. This 
difficulty is met by the author in chapter 7: Fraud or Needful Illusion ? 
He shows very well that the alternative often bluntly put: Mosaic author- 
ship, or forgery, is a false dilemma. But he might have made plainer than 
he does why those who could interpret history in the light of prophecy 
could not but believe that the Temple on Mount Zion was the one place 
which Jehovah had chosen out of all the tribes of Israel “to put his 
name there,’ and how, for them, this was equivalent to believing that 
this exclusive choice was not revealed in the history, but at its beginning. 
All the rest was inference. ‘Too much is made, perhaps, of the reflections 
and intentions of the authors of Deuteronomy ; too little of the grounds 
of their own conviction of its necessary truth. 

In the portrayal of the character of Jeremiah, and of the history of 
his inner life, Professor Cheyne has, it seems to me, succeeded unusually 
well. His wide reading serves him with many side lights; such as the 
striking parallel between Jeremiah and Savonarola with which the vol- 
ume ends. Many of the Psalms which are brought into connection with 
the experiences of the prophet other critics may hesitate to associate 
with him, historically, even in so slight a manner as that the ‘“ Psalmists 
thought themselves back into the soul of the prophet”; but they serve 
the purpose of illustration just as well. No one will read this volume 
without a deeper admiration and a heartier sympathy for one of the 
greatest of the prophets. 

George F. Moore. 
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AraBic Brs_te-CHRESTOMATHY, with a Glossary. Edited by GEorGE JAcoB, 
Ph. D. Pp. 54. Berlin: H. Reuther’s Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1888. 


This pamphlet, which may be regarded in some sense as a supplement 
to Socin’s Arabic Grammar in the same series, is designed to meet the 
wishes of teachers who prefer to use extracts from the Bible for the first 
reading of beginners in Arabic rather than such texts as Socin has given. 
Petermann, in the original Arabic Grammar of this series, gave the first 
four chapters of Genesis in the version of Saadia. Dr. Jacob has taken 
these chapters, and a number of other passages (Gen. xxii. 1-19, Jud. xi. 
30-40, 1 Sam. xi., 2 Kings ix., Matt. vi. 9-13), from the translation of 
Smith and Van Dyck; a single specimen (Psalm i.) from the Karaite, 
Jephet ibn Ali. Dr. Jacob, in the preface takes some credit to himself for 
improving the Arabic of the American translators : “ Of the many Hebra- 
isms and the less abundant vulgarisms appearing, together with some 
grammatical excellencies, in the text which 1 have employed, some have 
been set aside, where it was possible by a slight change, and in other 
eases I have given the beginner a suggestion in brief notes in the Glos- 
sary.” As it is matter of some consequence to know how far this tinker- 
ing has been carried, I have compared Dr. Jacob’s text with that of the 
edition he reprints. In Genesis i.—iv. the sum total of changes consist in 
writing al/d@ for an /@ in iii. 11, and inserting a superfluous /u in iv. 21! 
On the other hand, in Matt. vi. 9-13, we have a mixed text, for which 
Dr. Van Dyck would no doubt decline all responsibility. The Glossary is 
in English and German. We are not reconciled to the meagreness of the 
definitions by the irrelevant matter which we get instead. Such a glos- 
sary is no place for corrections of the dictionary, especially if, as more 
than once happens, the corrections are of dubious correctness. Nor, in 
a German and English Glossary are Hebrew definitions admissible, un- 
less etymologically equivalent. A rapid examination of about half the 
Glossary reveals a considerable crop of errors in the Arabic, and some in 
the English. For the latter, the author has used the Revised Version 
much too mechanically. An example of a combination of errors is page 
27, “ mubdrakatun hail, blessing, Segen, Heil,” where the author has 
mistaken the form of the word, — it is Infinitive 1., — misunderstood 
the construction (Gen. xxii. 17), and given us a new English noun. The 
construction 2 K. ix. 25 is also apparently misunderstood, as is 2 K. 
ix. 2. The note in the Preface, on Lansing’s Arabic Manual, is not 
only in exceedingly bad taste, but is a bad blunder on the author’s part. 
Dr. Jacob is evidently a very young scholar, and not troubled with 
modesty. When he makes out a black list of Arabists, European and 
native, who “do not even know how the Arabic Article is to be written” 
—that is, who write it, when standing alone, with Hamza — beginning, 
say, with De Sacy, on the one hand, the Sheikh Nasif on the other, he 
will perhaps be more lenient with the ignorant and erring. 

George F. Moore. 


Syriac GRAMMAR, with Bibliography, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. By Dr. 
EBERHARD NEsTLE. Translated from the second German edition by ARCHD. 
R.S. Kennepy, B. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, University of Aber- 
deen. 12mo, pp. xvi, 72, 66,195. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 1889. 
Some three years ago “ Hebraica” made a vigorous appeal on behalf 

of Syriac studies. Stress was there laid on the value of the language to 
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church history, to Oriental hymnology, and to general literature. Ac- 
quaintance with Syriac was said to be even more indispensable, if pos- 
sible, to the textual criticism of the Bible. The linguistic charm so 
strongly accentuated by the editor was no less clearly demonstrated by 
his contributors. Dr. Isaac H. Hall of the Metropolitan Museum, and 
Dr. Richard Gottheil of Columbia College, were preéminent in the litur- 
gical, grammatical, and philosophical interest of their annotated Syriac 
texts. They have done much to whet the American appetite for the 
little book of Dr. Nestle now before us. 

One pleasant feature of the work is its recognition of American schol- 
arship. ‘The preface expressly awards credit to Dr. Hall for aid in the 
bibliography, which is commendably full, lucid, and trustworthy. It is 
good to read, with the names of Continental savants, those of Professors 
A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton, C. R. Brown, of Newton, and S. 
Burnham, of Hamilton. P. Pick should of course be B. Pick. Mac- 
Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia would look better if printed McClin- 
tock and Strong’s Cyclopedia. No doubt as written the “ Syriac Manu- 
scripts” were recently acquired by Union Theological Seminary. As 
put in type they belong to the Union Theological Society. 

Where the volume fails compared with the first Latin edition of 1881 
is in condensation. The superiority of the English edition lies in its 
additions. The table of contents is new and excellent. Bar Hebraeus’ 
scheme of vowels lends sprightliness and value to a dry discussion. The 
declension of the masculine and feminine noun occurs at a better stage 
and is tabulated in a more simple and philosophical style than in the 
original work. A still more marked gain is in the syntax. In the old 
book this was a blank. In the new we have barely five pages, but those 
pages could hardly be more helpful as respects the use of the pronoun 
and the tenses of the verb. To an expert it is a truism that the “ proper 
form for the present is the participle.” To a novice it is a life-boat. 

Besides the foregoing enlargements, one notes with satisfaction seven 
pages in Nestorian script taken from the American edition of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Such a chapter is a staff to a theological student. 
Macaulay was right in thinking that nothing brought one so quickly, 
easily, and naturally into familiarity with a foreign tongue as reading 
the New Testament in it. 

The Glossary at the end arouses mixed feelings. It spreads before 
us threescore pages of German-English or English-German, as the 
reader prefers. In one aspect it is superfluous, in another it is incom- 
plete. ‘To call a Syriac grammar trans/ated when against ibh4 we read 
Vater (father) isa misnomer, The execution is not so vicious as the 
principle. Where a translator keeps one foot in the German stirrup, it 
seems to be because the English stirrup is going to break. Now and 
then it does break. No American would dream of saying grammatician 
for grammarian, as on page 174, or, unless in burlesque, “ those anterior 
and superior to us.” In general, however, the English doubles of the 
German wgrds are identical in body and soul. Clumsiness, pedantry, 
misspelling are to be seen occasionally, errors almost never. 

For the purpose of an introduction it would have been better to have 
omitted the Bibliography and retained the cursory table of nominal and 
verbal suffixes. ‘These are trivial blemishes. The book is a true gate 
into a tongue of the greatest richness, flexibility, and majesty. We wish 
it a large circulation. 


John Phelps Taylor. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES (AIMAXH TON AQAEKA ATIOZ- 
TOAQN) ; or, The Oldest Church Manual, The Didaché and Kindred Docu- 
ments in the Original. With Illustrations and Discussions of Post-Apostolic 
Teaching, Baptism, Worship, and Discipline, and with Illustrations and Fae- 
similes of the Jerusalem Manuscript. By Puixr Scnarr, D. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. New York : Funk & Wagnalls, Pub- 
lishers, 10 and 12 Dey Street. 1889. [All Rights Reserved.] Pp. x, 325. 
This new edition of Dr. Schaff’s characteristically full commentary on 

the Teaching is, as he states, the same as the second, except that the 

growth of literature upon it has required the addition of a second Ap- 
pendix of 14 pages. A few minor corrections and additions have also 
been made. 

As this valuable repertory has already been noticed at length in the 
Review, I need not add much, especially as the learned author’s judg- 
ment respecting it remains throughout as it has been. As to its date, he 
evidently sides with English and American scholars, whose historical 
sense is stronger than that of most Germans, which may well explain the 
fact that they almost all hold it impossible to put this embryonic Christian 
manual much after the first century. Sabatier’s apparent extravagance, 
in putting it earlier than Paul’s journeys, ceases to be so extravagant, 
if we take it to be, as Professor J. Rendel Harris inclines to think, a 
Christian adaptation of a Jewish manual. 

The least important part attracts most attention in America, that is, 
the mode of baptism. Dr. Schaff puts the case as the manual leaves it. 
On the one hand, clear evidence that the earliest church regarded every- 
thing short of trine immersion as a “compend”; on the other, equally 
clear evidence that where there was good occasion she had not the least 
misgiving in using the compend as precisely equivalent to the full form. 
Americans, with their almost invincible propensity, in church and state, 
to subordinate truth to party, may not like this. But then none of us 
ought to like the Didaché, for it was evidently written to please none of 
us, as the Doctor points out, with evident enjoyment of our all-round 
partisan perplexity. The positions which we inherit from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries are receiving the blows of so many historical 
catapults that our stoutest resistance will only give our pet piece of sec- 
tarianism the privilege of being devoured last. Perhaps, however, that 
is worth fighting for. 

The author speaks with reasonable disapprobation of the attempt to 
substitute “‘an imaginary difference between pouring in running water 
and pouring on dry ground for the real difference between immersion 
and pouring water on the head.” But, as he points out, in the sub-apos- 
tolic church, though immersion had the preference, the mode was not 
that on which chief stress was laid, but the threefold application. 

The * Baptist Quarterly ” for January, 1889, in a notice of — or rather 
an attack upon — Dr. Bennett’s Archeology, cites Garrucci, not alto- 
gether ingenuously, as holding that early baptism was always by immer- 
sion, “cases ot necessity excepted.” ‘ Necessity,” used of baptism, 
means, almost idiomatically, “ danger of death.” But Garrucci extends 
the exception far beyond cases of “ necessity ” strictly so called. Dr. 
Schaff, as this Revrew still earlier, quotes Garrucci’s plain words, in 
which he gives, as the result of his investigations, that either the health 
of the candidate, or the scantiness of the water, or the size of the vessel, 
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or “any other weighty motive,” authorized “infusion or aspersion.” It 
would be much nearer the truth to say that Garrucci holds immersion to 
have been preferred, unless convenience decidedly suggested a more com- 
pendious use. Dr. Schaff’s chapter xvii. sufficiently explains the fourth 
fresco. It is evident that the Greek Church in all ages has made little 
distinction between a full immersion and one completed by pouring, so 
long as the Trinitarian mode was in some way preserved, to answer to 
the Trinitarian formula. The affusion, in such a case, is not an accom- 
paniment, but a part of the rite. 

We need not speak again of the abundance of parallel documents in 
this necessary vade mecum, with the clearness of the comparisons, and 
the various vocabularies, of classical, New Testament, and Septuagint 
Greek. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 

ANDOVER. 


PiEAs ror Procress. By Atticus G. HayGoop. Publishing House of the 
M. E. Church, South, Nashville, Tenn. 1889. 12mo, pp. 320. 


It is time that more people were getting acquainted with Dr. Haygood. 
For nearly a decade his name has been familiar to such ministers, teach- 
ers, and philanthropists as have been watching the development of better 
things in the thought and life of the South. But there are very many in- 
telligent and patriotic people, all over our land, to whom his name is still 
unfamiliar, and whose ignorance of the man is their own great loss. An 
admirable sketch of his life and work. accompanied by an engraved 
portrait, in “ Harper’s Weekly ” for February 16, 1889, has introduced 
him very pleasantly to many new readers. And now the publication of 
his new book, * Pleas for Progress,” affords an excellent opportunity for 
all lovers of progress (and some haters of it also) to learn still more of 
the mind and heart of a truly notable man. 

It is no drawback that this book is a compilation of addresses delivered 
on special occasions to various audiences in the South and at the North. 
Dr. Haygood’s * pleas,” like those of any advocate, find their inspiration 
in the people to be persuaded and the cause to be won. He pleads for 
the education of the Freedmen, for the public school system, for indus- 
trial training, for the improvement of the college curriculum, for the 
rescue of fallen women, for prison reform, for temperance, for better 
farming, and a better labor system, and, incidentally, for the election of 
a better type of men to make our laws. When has such an array of 
good causes ever before been advocated by any Southern man, — one 
might almost say by any Northern man ? 

Dr. Haygood is clear-headed, warm-hearted, and plain-spoken. He 
knows whereof he speaks, and he puts his thoughts and feelings into 
good terse Saxon English. As a practical reformer, he enjoys the great 
advantage of being far enough in advance of the people whom he seeks to 
persuade, to be a good guide and leader for them, while yet keeping him- 
self within their sight and where they can easily follow. Not all do 
follow, by any means. Dr. Haygood has had his share of vituperative 
abuse from Southern tongues and pens. Yet it is probably true that no 
other man of Southern birth and training is to-day wielding a wider or 
more potent influence for good among the people of the Southern States. 
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And there are multitudes of people in the Northern States who would do 
well to sit as learners at his feet. 


Horace Bumstead. 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 
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Alttestamentliche Theologie. Die Offenbarungs-Religion auf ihrer vor- 
christlichen Entwickelungsstufe, dargestellt von Dr. Hermann Schultz, 
Professor der Theologie zu Giéttingen. Vierte véllig umgearbeitete Auf- 
lage. Pp. vii, 823. Guttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. Mrk. 15. 
— We gladly call attention to this fourth and thoroughly revised edition 
of this scholarly and comprehensive work of Dr. Schultz. The present 
form shows improvement in several respects, arising in part from the 
recent activity in this department of criticism, but in larger part from 
the author’s own indefatigable industry. Much has been altered or con- 
densed, and Dr. Schultz tells us that on many points he has been able to 
speak with greater definiteness. The work throughout is a clear, con- 
tinuous exposition and illustration of the ethical and theological principles 
contained in the O.T. The introduction, pp. 1-77, surveys the idea and 
method of Biblical theology, the literary forms of the Scriptures of the 
O. T., the religion of the O. T. in relation to the history of religion and 
especially to that of the N. T. and the periods, sources, and literature of 
the O. T. religion and theology. The main work falls into two chief 
divisions. The first part, pp. 78-400, shows the real form of religion 
and morals in the different periods of the life of Israel to the time of the 
Maccabees. The external circumstances of Abraham, Moses, and Israel 
as a nation are well represented, and a vast amount of matter brought 
to illustrate their histories. Such periods as the Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Persian, and Grecian are treated with special fullness. At the end of 
this period there is a forward look in the falling away of sacrifice, priest, 
and symbol to make room for a better idea of worship. The second 
division, pp. 401-815, exhibits the form of the religious and moral view 
as it is developed into the ground plan of the Christian religion. The 
covenants and Israel’s consciousness of being the chosen people ; Israel’s 
views of God and the world, of man and of sin; the hope of Israel and 
of the prophetic period both in its divine and human aspect, may indicate 
the scope of this second part. The work is one of great practical value. 
Deep without being narrow, broad without being shallow, it is like a great 
isotherm in QO. T. literature. Its healthy, vigorous spirit is contagious. 
The rich contents of the work are made available for speedy reference 
by two complete indices ; the one to subjects, the other to Bible texts. 

Die Entwickelung des Causalproblems von Cartesius bis Kant. Von 
Dr. Edmund Koenig. Pp. vi, 340. Leipzig: Verlag von Otto Wi- 
gand. Mrk. 6.—Since the days of Locke the doctrine or principle of 
causality has been growing in interest and importance. Its relation to 
knowledge in general and to the will in particular tends to fix it as the 
centre of religious and ethical inquiry. The work under notice opens 
with a clear statement of the problem and its general trend through the 


thought of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The second chapter 
VOL. XI.— NO. 66. 42 
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contains a review of the causal idea in natural science. Galileo and 
Newton are the investigators who brought causation into scientific form 
and statement. This chapter throws much light upon the whole problem, 
and reveals a stratum which is often overlooked. From this point Dr. 
Koenig traces the history of ontological, and especially causal ideas, in 
science and philosophy, from Descartes to Kant. While no theories of 
value are left unnoticed, those of such leaders as Locke, Leibnitz, Hume, 
and Kant are brought out in fullness. We are reminded that “ Aristotle 
was the father of ontology,” and that Locke was the father of Criticism 
and of “ new chapters in the history of metaphysical ideas.” Locke fur- 
nished both Berkeley and Hume with ideas, but the one carried them into 
the air, the other into the mud. The evolutions in and through Spinoza 
and Leibnitz were not more satisfactory. The author regards Kant’s 
transcendental idealism as a sufficient conclusion of the whole matter. 
The contents of the book are admirably arranged, and the brief survey 
of results at the close of each chapter is a welcome aid. 

Studien zur Rechtsphilosophie, von Richard Wallaschek. Pp. vi, 332. 
Leipzig: Verlag von Duncker und Humblot. Mrk. 7.—It is here 
believed that the legal profession has specific duties to perform to the 
community outside of mere office and court practice. It is in recognition 
of this that the field of morals is surveyed and its main features drawn. 
The tendency of the work may be indicated in a few abstracted ideas. 
‘‘ Moral views originate not from my relation to another, but by another’s 
relation to me.” It is generally agreed that the struggle for happiness is 
the principle of all conduct. Differences arise when we define happiness, 
and the highest good. There is no important issue between the Hedon- 
ist, Utilitarian, and Evolutionist. “One says the highest good is cer- 
tainly happiness, but only because it means progress; the other says 
it is progress, development, but only because it makes happy, develop- 
ment as such has no value; still another holds the useful for the good 
because it makes happy, and happiness is a good because it is useful.” 
The sum of the whole matter is simply this: subjectively considered the 
highest good means the happiness of all, considered objectively it means 
progress, development. Out of Egoism arises Altruism ; the I develops 
into the We and finds its happiness in the general good. Thus the gen- 
eral welfare becomes the moral goal. There are no natural rights or 
laws, only positive laws growing out of the social life. One is bound by 
these laws because he has helped to make them. “The community 
always begins with law, and then comes to morality, while the individual 
must begin with morality and end with law.” Positive law should fall 
back upon universal forms of thought. Thus only can the philosophy of 
law become strictly scientific. The author thinks that man cannot be 
called free to obey or disobey the law ; nevertheless, disobedience must be 
punished because it is the way of nature. We may call special attention 
to those parts of the work in which are treated the relations of law, 
morality, and religion, also the valuable sections on property, marriage, 
and the family. The references are uncommonly well chosen, and in the 
majority of cases the thought of the one quoted is condensed and related 
to the text with excellent results for the reader. A clearer or more sat- 
isfactory treatment of the subject we have not met with. 

Geschichte des spanischen Protestantismus im 16. Jahrhundert. 
Von Dr. C. A. Wilkins. Pp. xiv, 259. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann. 
Mrk. 4. —- It is a notable fact that our knowledge of Spanish history 
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of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has been derived hitherto 
chiefly from American and English sources, Prescott, Motley, Irving, 
Ticknor, M’Crie, Sterling, Pattison, and above all the recent “ Bibliotheca 
Wiffeniana.” Dr. Wilkins, who for thirty years has busied himself with 
the history and literature of Spain, is not only master of all that has been 
done in this important field, but is himself an investigator of original rec- 
ords. Things old and new are brought forth and woven into one bright 
and intelligible picture of the whole period. The movement is viewed 
in its origin, expansion, and overthrow. The task is worked out on the 
fundamental lines of Protestantism as represented by Erasmus rather 
than by Luther. The reformation in Spain was characteristically an 
intellectual movement finding its advocates and martyrs among the higher 
classes. The author joins with his large knowledge of Spanish affairs 
much literary ability. This work may not be overlooked without loss. 

Die Auferstehung Jesu Christi. Eine historische Untersuchung fiir 
die Gebildeten von H. G. Steude, lic. theol. Pp. iv, 132. Leipzig: 
Fr. Wilh. Grunow. Mrk. 2.— The doctrine of the resurrection of our 
Lord is here treated solely from a historical point of view. All doc- 
trinal questions are carefully excluded. After noting the demands of the 
inquiry and the gospel records of the event, the author examines the two 
main hypotheses with which the fact of the Resurrection is at present 
antagonized, viz., the life and the vision theories. It is shown in the 
work how an hypothesis changes by taking on new meanings and receiv- 
ing fresh statement. The present status of the discussion is clearly set 
forth. The vision hypothesis is regarded as visionary. 

Der Biblische Simson der Aegyptische Horus-Ra, von Emil 
Wietzke. Pp. iii, 52. Wittenberg: P. Wunschmann’s Verlag. Mrk. 
1.40. — The essay opens with a sharp criticism of Von Ranke’s views on 
the period of the Judges and the character of Samson. Samson is not a 
national hero, but a riddle to be solved. Eusebius and Syncellus saw a 
likeness to the Greek Hercules. Steinthal endeavored to establish the 
identity of the two. ‘Thus Samson was regarded as the Hebrew Sungod, 
whose hair is the rays, in which is the secret of his strength. The 
author makes a careful examination of the sun myth, and finds source, 
brook and stream in Egypt, Phenicia, and Greece. The whole narrative, 
Judges 13-16, falls into an Egyptian mould, and Samson is none other 
than Horus-Ra. From this point of view the Biblical narrative is ex- 
plained. In Judges 14 and 15 are the four seasons and their relation to 
the Sungod. In chapter 16 are the ideas of the Sungod and the under- 
world. He breaks through the door of Hades, and then come his over- 
throw and triumph, and finally, verses 28-31, the dualism and higher 
unity. If we admit that Samson was a myth, no conclusion as to its 
nature and origin is so natural and satisfactory as that here presented. 

Ueber den Socialen Gegensatz im Neuen Testament, von Dr. Fried- 
rich Sieffert. Pp. 25. Erlangen: Th. Blaosing’s Univ.-Buchhandlung. 
Mrk. 1. — Dr. Sieffert is professor of theology in Erlangen. His lecture 
is exceedingly helpful in gaining an idea of the social principles of both 
the Old and New Testaments. The antitheses of New Testament teach- 
ing are clearly set forth. The pamphlet may be regarded as an outline 
study, and its broad margins suggest the use that may be made of it. 

Die Veberlieferung, ihre Entstehung und Entwickelung, von Ernst 
von Bunsen. In zwei Banden. Erster Band, pp. ix, 360. Leipzig: 
F. A. Brockhaus. Mrk. 6.— The author is a son of “the great 
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Bunsen.” The idea of the work is to show, by a comparison of the rec- 
ords of the primitive Egyptians, Babylonians, and Arians, that the hrman 
race has a common origin and experience. To prove this position, the 
liberty allowed by the elastic methods of the mythological school is taken 
advantage of, and there are no embarrassments arising from the field of 
facts. The word Paradise, paradaega, is Sanskrit, therefore the story of 
Eden is an Indian tradition. The origin of the Semitic race is accounted 
for by a union and amalgamation of the Japhetic with the Hamitic. 
Hence arose in the Semite a dualism, both of race and tradition, which 
runs through his whole history. This dualism is broadly illustrated in 
the history of the Hebrews ; it finally shows itself on the one side in the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, on the other in the Essenes. The Essenes were 
Buddhistic. John the Baptizer was of the Essenes. Christ endeavored 
to unite the two parties. Stephen the Hellenist gave rise to the doctrine 
of the Angel-Messiah. “ Paul is converted to the faith of Stephen.” 
Peter represents the other wing. Both Paul and Peter were in Rome; 
hence the doctrinal antagonism of the early church. Peace came, and 
the church arose from a fusion of the two elements. We are at a loss to 
know whether the work should be regarded as a contribution to sys- 
tematic mythology or to mythological dogmaties. We are told (p. 242) 
that it can now be proved with absolute certainty that the Exodus took 
place in the year B. c. 1593; that Ahmes was the king of the oppression, 
and Amenophis I. the Pharao of the Exodus. But why defend the Bibli- 
eal date of the Exodus when we are instructed (p. 214) that the 
twelve sons of Jacob are only the twelve signs of the Zodiac. That the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity had its origin before the time of Abra- 
ham, among the Egyptians and Babylonians (p. 274), is quite as cred- 
ible as that Solomon’s temple was founded B. c. 477 (p. 322), to co- 
incide with the death of Buddha. 

Lehrbuch der Evangelischen Dogmatik. Erste Hiilfte. Von Dr. 
Friedrich Aug. Berth. Nitzsch, Professor der Theologie in Kiel. Pp. 
xii, 211. Freiburgi. B.: J. C. B. Mohor (Paul Siebeck). Mrk. 4.50. — 
We have here the first part of a compendium or text-book of religious 
facts, theories, principles, and dogmas, admirably arranged and discussed. 
The present half is governed by the idea that the chief questions of to- 
day are related to the nature of religion and the essence of Christianity. 
Thus after the introduction, in which the usual preliminaries are disposed 
of, we have the main body of the work in two divisions. ‘The doctrine 
of religion, pp. 46-116, brings forth the various views of the nature and 
origin of religion, such as the illusion theory of some of the Sophists and 
of Lucretius, Hume, and Feuerbach, and the realistic theory represented 
by Descartes, Schleiermacher, and Dorner. The theoretical, zsthetical, 
and practical explanations are very clearly stated. The author then 
turns to consider what are the right views of the nature and essence of 
religion. Religion is regarded as a universal phenomenon. False 
theories are set aside by argument, and the solid ground is reached by 
distinguishing subjective and objective religion and showing the priority 
of the latter. In the second part, the doctrine of Christianity, pp. 116- 
211, leading abstract ideas, such as monotheism and universality, are first 
considered. ‘The ethical highest good cannot be separated from the idea 
of God. The doctrine of revelation is regarded in its historic and dog- 
matic aspects. and a large number of its critics are reviewed. On page 
208, Christianity is defined as “ that ethical, monotheistic and universal 
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religion, in which the participation in the divine community and love. 
realized through Jesus of Nazareth, is regarded as the highest good and 
the saving good and as including eternal life.” The completed work 
promises to be reliable and very serviceable. 

Der Altagyptische Gitterglaube. Erster Theil: Die altigyptischen 
Gétter und Géttersagen, von D. Victor von Strauss und Torney. Pp. 
x, 505. Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s Universitiitsbuchhandlung. Mrk. 12. 
— The author, for many years, has been an earnest student of the reli- 
gious ideas of the most ancient peoples, notably of the Chinese and the 
Egyptians. The present work gathers into one clear and comprehensive 
view the results of Egyptology so far as they concern theology and my- 
thology. The aim has been to make the work semi-popular by avoiding 
the use of all signs and hieroglyphics, and translating Egyptian thought 
so as to preserve its real significance. The author acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to the leading Egyptologists, and especially to Naville’s edi- 
tion of the “ Book of the Dead” which was completed last year. It is 
held that the original form of the Egyptian faith was monotheism, and 
that the early Egyptians were not idolaters in the sense that they be- 
lieved their gods to have the forms of images and animals. At this 
point Schelling is brought into service with some striking reflections on 
the relation of consciousness to polytheism, showing the necessity of 
primitive Monotheism. The “ Book of the Dead,” in part at least, is as 
early as the fourth dynasty, and was probably written in the city of On, 
by the Priest of On. Though in this book the number of gods exceeds 
one hundred, and other later sources furnish many more, yet the gods 
may be classified and reduced to a small number, or, as our author shows, 
all may be deduced from the monotheistic idea in regular and natural 
order. The greater part of the work is given to the nature and classifi- 
cation of the gods and the service rendered to them. The treatment of 
this part of the subject is clear and consistent. The closing chapter notices 
the growth of the divinity of kings, and the influence of the doctrine of 
immortality upon the morality of the people. At the close of the third 
dynasty are indications that the kings began to regard themselves as in- 
vested with divine authority, and in the fourth dynasty the idea seems 
quite clear, as Chafra calls himself “ Hor, guide of the heart, the bene- 
ficent Hor, the great god, son of Ra.” ‘These terms are of frequent 
occurrence from Chafra to the latest time. The ideas of God and im- 
mortality seem well rooted in the consciousness of the early Egyptians, 
and have a very intimate relation with moral ideas and the sense of re- 
sponsibility. The author favors us with a chapter of confessions and 
events which take place in the hall of Osiris. This literature belongs to 
the best of the eighteenth dynasty. The work is of a high order, and 
meets wants that are not to be satisfied elsewhere. Though the author 
will complete his work in a second part, the present volume may be re- 
garded as the more important and as complete in itself. 

Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den heiligen Schriften Alten und 
Neuen Testamentes sowie zu den Apokryphen. Fiinfte Abteilung : Das 
Buch Ezechiel und die zwolf kleinen Propheten, ausgelegt von Dr. Prof. 
C. von Orelli. Pp. vii, 416. Mrk. 6.50. Achte Abteilung: Die 
geschichtlichen Hagiographen, Chronika, Ezra, Nehemia, Ruth, Esther, 
und das Buch Daniel, ausgelegt von Prof. Dr. Ocettli und Lic. J. Mein- 
hold. Pp. vii, 339. Mrk. 5.50. Handbuch der Theologischen Wissen- 
schaften in encyklopddischer Darstellung, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf 
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die Entwicklungsgeschichte der einzelnen Disziplinen, herausgegeben 
von Prof. Dr. Otto Zoeckler. Dritte sorgfiltig durchgesehene und grossen- 
teils neu bearbeitete Auflage. Erster Band: Grundlegung und Schrift- 
theologie. Mit 3 Karten. Pp. xix, 887. Mrk.14. C. H. Beck’sche 
Buchhandlung in Nordlingen. 1889.—It is a matter of great impor- 
tance to Bible students that a number of specialists have undertaken to 
prepare a comprehensive commentary of the whole Bible, with the 
special aim to exhibit the results of the best and most recent criticism. 
Thus far these commentaries have received a very hearty welcome, 
and by many the series is regarded as the most important of its kind. 
The text of the book under consideration is given, the comment on the 
same occupying about one half the page. The analyses and introduc- 
tions to the several books are full and clear. The good purpose of the 
editors is aided by the reasonable price at which these volumes are issued. 
The press work throughout is noticeably good, especially the quotations 
of Greek and Hebrew text. 

Dr. Zoeckler’s handbook of theological science is a work of great 
scope and value. The whole work consists of four volumes, and is now 
entering upon the third edition. The volume before us shows vast im- 
provement. An idea of the additions may be obtained from Dr. Strack’s 
chapter on “The Introduction to the O. T.,” which in the second edi- 
tion begins with page 123 and extends to page 210, but in the present 
edition comprehends pages 188-297. The chapters on the “ Geography, 
History, and Archeology of the O. T.” and “ The Theology of the O. 
T.” are thoroughly revised ; the former by Dr. Strack and the latter by 
Dr. von Orelli. The second part of the present volume contains an in- 
troduction to the New Testament by Dr. L. Schulze, and a Biblical his- 
tory of the New Testament by the same author. Dr. R. F. Grau con- 
cludes the volume with an examination of the “ Biblical Theology of the 
N. T.” 

Monismus. Die Naturwunder in ihrer Einheit mit dem Leben des 
Geistes nach den grossen Entdeckungen der Neuzeit, von Dr. A. N. 
Bohner. Pp. viii, 202. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann. Mrk. 2.50. — 
The monism we find here wears no unfriendly visage. There is neither 
trace of materialism nor yet of Spinoza’s “ unica substantia.” The work 
has a twofold purpose, which is admirably executed. On the one hand 
the harmonies of natural and spiritual law are brought into view, and on 
the other hand, these harmonies are made the interpreters of human life. 
The infectious influences, such as those of nihilism and pessimism, which 
spread confusion through the large circle of the half educated, obliter- 
ating the fundamental lines and poisoning the life of society, are dis- 
pelled by the new light and atmosphere that arise from the human recog- 
nition of human relations to universals. Nature is a preacher of the 
gospel of joy, peace, comfort, and certainty. Thus we are told that 
“in the kingdom of nature there is a harmony of the sublime and beau- 
tiful with the noblest elements of the human soul;” that “ there is 
essential oneness of natural and moral order,” and “indestructible rela- 
tions between God and all the members of the universe.” He that hath 
the Son hath life, triumphant, eternal life. Dr. Béhner’s broad knowl- 
edge of natural science and his thorough sympathy with men enable 
him to illustrate his views with great beauty and power. The work is 
of special utility to the homilist 

Iris. Farbenstudien und Blumenstiicke, von Franz Delitzsh. Pp. 
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176. Leipzig: Dérffling und Franke. Mrk. 4. ——The work is a contri- 
bution to the purest esthetics. “ Flowers,” says the author, “ narrate 
heavenly things to me; in their fragrance I feel the presence of the Cre- 
ator.” The symbolism of flowers and their colors is made the inter- 
preter of truths of religion and life. Thus the colors black and white 
suggest ecclesiastical vestments; in purple and scarlet we are reminded 
of the leading features of Mosaic worship. In this way are noticed 
“academic colors” and “ the Talmud and its colors.” Wine and dance, 
love and beauty, eternal life and eternal youth, indicate some of the re- 
maining chapters that delight while they sharpen the senses and enlarge 
one’s powers of appreciating the beauty of truth and of discovering 
God’s love and wisdom in everything. The reading of the book is like 
a ramble through Eden with the lord of the garden, who reminds us ever 
that it is the garden of the Lord. 

Zur christlichen Kultus- und Kulturgeschichte. Abhandlungen und 
Vortriige, von Dr. Paul Kleinert. Pp. 330. Berlin: H. Reuther’s 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. Mrk. 4.50. The series of studies here pre- 
sented is carefully made, and brings to light many features of Reforma- 
tion history that are generally overlooked. Some of the more striking 
lectures treat of “The Beginnings of Christian Eloquence,’ “The 
Growth of Church Music,” “ The Itinerant Clergy of the Middle Ages,” 
and “ The Universities as Representatives of Public Life.” The last 
lecture is a study of the constitutional principles of the Evangelical 
Church. The value of the work is enhanced by 60 pages of notes, and 
a full index. The form and press work of the book are commendable 
features. 

Die Inspiration der heiligen Schrift und thre Bestreiter. Eine 
biblisch-dogmengeschichtliche Studie von W. Rohnert. Pp. vii, 284. 
Leipzig: Verlag von Georg Bohme Nachf. (E. Ungleich). Mrk. 3.— 
This monograph is the most succinct and complete defense of the high 
doctrine of Inspiration we have yet seen. The work is carried out from 
the standpoint of Lutheran orthodoxy: “God, acting through the Holy 
Spirit, is the sole origin and author of the Holy Scripture ; the Biblical 
writers were only His instruments,” page 44. The method of the work 
is both historical and apologetic. ‘The psychology, which is present 
throughout, is that our freedom is in exact proportion to our union with 
God. Beginning with “ Revelation and Scripture,” and an examination 
of the canons of the Old and New Testaments, the author passes to an 
examination of the evidence which the Bible affords to its own inspira- 
tion. On page 85 begins a detailed examination of the history of the 
doctrine in the ancient church, the church of the Middle Ages, and the 
church of the Reformation to our own day. The last writer examined is 
Ritschl, who a few days ago passed away. The historical value of the 
work is noteworthy, especially in the periods of the early church and the 
Reformation. The book is an arsenal of weapons ready for use, and is 
admirably adapted as a compendium of the various theories as well as 
the Lutheran view of inspiration. 

Homiletische Andeutungen von K. A. Déchsel. Pp. vi, 335. Leip- 
zig: Verlag vonJustus Nauman. Mrk. 4.— The author is an industrious 
Bible student whose commentary work has already reached seven large 
volumes. This volume is called a supplement to his Bible work. It 
contains 1260 outlines of sermons for various occasions. The treatment 
of texts is simple and natural. Thus on Luke xxiv, 50-53, the last meeting 
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of Christ with his disciples, we have: (1) The way in which he led them. 
(2) The grace which he communicated to them. (3) The disposition of 
mind in which he left them. The work is an excellent exponent of the, 
German method of preaching. 

Die Oster- und Passionsspiele bis zum XVI Jahrhundert, von Lud- 
wig Wirth. Pp. viii, 351. Halle a. S.: Verlag von Max Niemeyer. 
Mrk. 10.— This exposition forms one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in church history. The author informs us that his study of the 
origin and development of the Easter celebration and the Passion play 
may be regarded as a continuation of the studies of Milschsack and 
Lange. ‘The former recognized 28 different Easter celebrations, and 
the latter, who made a prolonged study of the sources, found 224, of 
which Germany furnished 159, France 52, Italy 7, Spain 2, Holland 3, 
England 1. The history shows three stages of develoyment. The grave 
scene, the conversation of the Angel with the women, was the earliest 
and simplest form; then were added Peter and John, and finally the 
Epiphanies. Subsequently we notice the addition of a ritualistic element ; 
of hymns, responses, and songs; of poetic changes and enlargement, and 
of new scenes and methods. The author’s exposition of the Passion 
play is also very satisfactory. Special pains have been taken to discover 
the origin of the various plays and to show their relations one to another. 
At the end of the volume we find an ample table of the literature of the 
subject. We have seldom met with a book that presents so much of 
the curious, interesting, and instructive, or which throws more light on 
the popular thought and feeling of the church of the Middle Ages. 

Mattoon M. Curtis. 

Leipzig, GERMANY. 





NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 





REcENT events in England have not been such as to cause great ex- 
citement or to need lengthened comment. The social and political event 
of this spring has been the death of Mr. John Bright. Mr. Bright, or 
“John Bright” as every one called him, had been ill so long and for 
the last few years had taken so little part in public affairs, either within 
or without the House of Commons, that there was little popular excite- 
ment when it was known that the great orator’s voice was stilled forever. 
On the other hand, Mr. Bright’s recent retirement has allowed the bitter 
animosity with which he used to be regarded, especially by members of 
the Church of England, to die away ; and he was buried amid the praise 
even of those organs and parties which all through his active life had 
disliked and distrusted him. This, of course, could never have been, had 
Mr. Bright not been a man of intense conviction and transparent inte- 
grity ; in fact, his convictions were so strong and his honesty so manifest 
that every one was forced to respect him, and even opponents felt, if 
they would not admit, his superiority to all mean motives and the high 
moral earnestness of his life and aims. As an orator he is probably the 
greatest of this century, not in debate, nor as an exponent of new or 
elevated ideas, but in his power of stating with wonderful simplicity, 
clearness, and dignity the great popular aspirations of the day ; these he 
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presented in such chastened yet such impassioned language, that his 
speeches read as classics, and will probably long remain the most perfect 
models of popular eloquence in the English language. Citizens of the 
United States especially should remember him with affection and honor 
for the part he played at the time of the American war in winning Eng- 
lish and civilized opinion over to the cause of Freedom against Slavery 
and of Union against Disruption. 

If any readers of the ANDOVER REvriew desire to have a sample of 
Mr. Bright’s eloquence, and at the same time the key to his marvelous 
power as an orator, let them read the speech which he delivered in Par- 
liament on June 30, 1863, on Mr. Roebuck’s motion for recognition of 
the Southern Confederacy. ‘This magnificent oration, which every one 
who cares anything for the history of the United States should know, is 
typical of his simple, forcible style, and of his sense of humor, which is 
not diminished even in passages of the intensest moral earnestness. The 
peroration of that speech can bear quoting a thousand times, and forces 
one to-ask whether it is not one of the severest tests of eloquence, when 
words so burn into our minds that we not only remember their message 
but recall them again and again. Such was John Bright’s eloquence in 
such passages as the following : — 


“ We know the cause of this revolt, its purpose, and its aims. Those who 
have made it have not left us in darkness respecting their intentions, but 
what they are to accomplish is still hidden from our sight : 1 will abstain now, 
as I have always abstained with regard to it, from predicting what is to come. 
I know what I hope for, and what I shall rejoice in, but 1 know nothing of 
future facts that will enable me to express a confident opinion. Whether it 
will give freedom to the race which white men have trampled in the dust, or 
whether the issue will purify a nation steeped in crime in connection with its 
conduct to that race, is known only to the Supreme. In His hands are alike 
the breath of man and the life of states. 1 ain willing to commit to Him 
the issue of this dreaded contest: but I implore of Him, and I beseech this 
House, that my country may lift nor hand nor voice in aid of the most stu- 
pendous act of guilt that history has recorded in the annals of mankind.”’ 
(Speeches of John Bright on the American Question, edited by F. Moore, Boston, 
1865, p. 254.) 


Perhaps even more simple and touching is the conclusion of the speech 
delivered at Rochdale on February 3, 1863 : — 


“T cannot believe that civilization in its journey with the sun will sink 
into endless night to gratify the ambition of the leaders of this revolt, who 
seek to 

‘Wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind.’ 


I have a far other and a far brighter vision before my gaze. It may be but a 
vision, but I will cherish it. I see one vast confederation stretching from the 
Frozen North in unbroken line to the glowing South, and from the wild bil- 
lows of the Atlantic to the calmer waters of the Pacifie main, and I see one 
people and one law and one language and one faith, and over all that wide 
continent the home of freedom and a refuge for the oppressed of every race 
and of every clime.” (Loc. cit. p. 128.) 


In the world of active polities the importance of Parliament is for 
a time eclipsed by the Special Commission Court, or, as it is usually 
called, “the Parnell Commission.” The court, established by a special 
act of Parliament to try the truth of the charges made against the Irish 
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Parliamentary leaders and others by the “Times” newspaper, seems 
still far from concluding its inquiries; but it has not lost its popular in- 
terest, and though there may not be further revelations like those of 
Pigott, the forger of the famous “ fac-simile letters,” which the “Times” 
accepted without asking a question and reproduced as genuine documents, 
the public seems likely to watch proceedings eagerly to the end. This is 
partly due, no doubt, to the extraordinary spirit and ability with which the 
case of Mr. Parnell and the Irish members of Parliament is stated and 
conducted by the greatest forensic orator and most popular advocate of 
the day, Sir Charles Russell, and by the other advocates with him. The 
“Times” newspaper, on the other hand, has as its leading counsel the 
Attorney-General, a member of the Government, who as such can bring 
official position and information to assist his cause, but who is the dullest 
of advocates, and a man with no power of arousing popular sympathy. 
As it is likely that the public as a whole will be much more affected by 
the arguments of the advocates and the evidence of the witnesses than 
by the final judgment of the court, which will certainly not be given for 
several months, the Irish people and their leaders congratulate them- 
selves generally on the results which have been already attained, and 
look with confidence, at least as great as their opponents, to the judg- 
ment of the court and of the country. Meanwhile there are not wanting 
signs that a sympathy with Irish troubles and the desire to remedy Irish 
wrongs are growing ; partly, no doubt, owing to the folly of a government 
which, among other unpopular acts, has imprisoned and prosecuted, with- 
out success, however, a young Oxford student, who was on a visit to 
Ireland to witness how tenants are evicted from their holdings for non- 
payment of rent, for handing bread into the house of a starving family, 
the charge brought against him being that of burglary! 


The only noticeable events which have occurred recently in Parliament 
have been the approval of a bill to close all public-houses on Sundays, and 
the carrying of a resolution protesting against the present way in which 
intoxicating liquors are sold to the native populations of India. Possibly 
neither of these victories for the Temperance leaders will really produce 
much practical change. The resolution practically censuring the Indian 
Government is a matter at which Indian officials can afford to smile, and 
probably they will only be encouraged to do so by our present govern- 
ment, who opposed the resolution in the House of Commons on the 
ground tuat there was no evil which could possibly be remedied. The act 
for Sunday closing of public-houses has several stages to go through in 
Parliament, at each of which it will have to overcome very strong oppo- 
sition before it can pass into law. 


In the world of church affairs, the Bishop of Lincoln’s trial proceeds, 
and promises to be a splendid example of “ the law’s delay.” The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s jurisdiction having been questioned by the Bishop 
of Lincoln, who entered a protest, the question of jurisdiction was ar- 
gued, and has been decided against the protest; but on this question 
there is power to appeal, and possibly the Bishop of Lincoln may choose 
to delay the issue by appealing to a higher court. 


The missionary societies in England have been much exercised lately 
with the strictures of Mr. W.S. Caine, a member of Parliament, who, hav- 
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ing visited India last winter, wrote thence a series of letters to which wide 
publicity was given by the newspapers, and in which he attacked the whole 
conduct and method of present Christian missions in India, basing his at- 
tack chiefly on the ground that converts were few compared to the great 
amount of money spent, that the number of converts showed little or no 
increase, and the missionary spirit both of missionaries and societies was 
far from being the apostolic spirit of the early church. A great deal of 
prominence has been given to these views of Mr. Caine’s position and 
his known philanthropic views and works ; but his attack seems only to 
have spurred the societies to greater activity: the Church Missionary 
Society and the London Missionary Society, the two largest English 
societies, now announce that their income is larger than ever and their 
efforts more widespread. If only Mr. Caine’s letters will make those 
who give their money to missionary societies really inquire into their 
working and carefully study the methods and labors of the missionaries, 
both the criticising and the criticised parties ought to be well satisfied. 

Joseph King, Jr. 


HAMPSTEAD, LONDON. 
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The Music Committee of the Eliot Church, Newton, Mass. (Rev. Wol- 
cott Calkins, D. D.), in choosing a new hymn book for use in their church, 
applied the test of singing every tune in each book under examination. The 
hymns were studied with equal care, and as a result the committee decided 
on Hymns of the Faith, and ordered about one thousand copies. 


Rev. Albert H. Plumb, D. D., Pastor of the Walnut Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, writes: “I have much enjoyed the perusal of Hymns 
of the Faith. It has the great advantage of comprising, in a manual of con- 
venient form and beautiful mechanical execution, many rare hymns and 
much fine music nowhere else combined so far as I know.” 


Rev. F. W. Baldwin, Chelsea, Mass., says of Hymms of the Faith: “In 
choice of hymns and tunes, in arrangement of the Psalms for chanting, and 
in the good taste shown in all its parts, it is preéminent. I believe it is 
destined to supersede many of the manuals now in use, and that wherever 
introduced it cannot fail to lead to higher and truer forms of worship.” 


The Congregationalist, of Boston, says: “For richness, fitness, and 
variety in that department, the collection is preéminent. . . . We doubt if 
there be any that in this respect approaches it in freshness and fullness of 
adaptation to the needs of our Christian congregations.” 
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gerford. 16mo, $1.25. 


Rev. Daniel Merriman, D. D., Pastor of the Central Church, Worcester, 
Mass., says of it: “ The American Book of Church Services seems to me on 
the whole the best of the kind that has been presented to the churches, 
harmonizing as it does with the general Congregational tradition in respect 
to worship, and making a distinct and important advance upon it... . I 
like very much the increased and rightful use which it makes in respect to 
music, the choir calls, responses, chants, and antiphons. I like also the 
bringing forward of the litany as a helpful part of worship. Particularly do 
I like the litany which you propose for the Sunday-school. The order for 
family worship is also excellent.” 
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